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ST PETER’S HOTEL 


TRAVELLING was not so common a thing in the reign 
of King George I. as it is in the days of Queen 
Victoria, and half Somersetshire was in a state of 
wonder and excitement when it became known that 
the Honourable Henry Seymour had made up his mind 
to go abroad and see foreign parts. Neighbours met 
in the ale-houses to speculate on the subject ; farmers 
discoursed of it by their hearths and on their way 
to market; country gentlemen had no other topic 
as they rode to meet the hounds; and Mr Seymour's 
relations were deeply concerned, for he was an only 
son, the last of a line related to the noble House of 
Somerset, and owners of a manor on the banks of 
the Severn from before the war of the Roses. His 
father was old, his mother was dead, his only sister 
was yet unmarried, the estate was safe from mortgage 
or fine, and he had not joined the Pretender’s cause. 
What, then, was taking Mr Seymour abroad? It was 
a strange turn for a Somersetshire gentleman: they 
had heard of great lords taking such odd fancies 
when somebody eclipsed them at court. But at 
length, by dint of observation and inquiry, it was 
found out that the young squire’s travelling arose 
chiefly from a quarrel which he had with his college- 
friend, Sidney Scrope. 

The lands of the Scropes and the Seymours met, 
and their boundaries had never been disputed. The 
families had taken the same side in the Civil War and 
the Revolution, being first called Puritans, and then 
Whigs. Sidney was an only son, too; had a widowed 
father, an unmarried sister, and a free estate. The 
two young men had played together in childhood, 
studied together at Eton and Oxford, were famous 
for their friendship at school and college; and there 
was a sort of understood contract that each should 
matry the other's sister, and thus bind the families, 
who had been so long friendly neighbours, by the 
closer bond of kindred. The old men had given 
their approbation to that arrangement; the young 
ladies were believed to view it in a favourable light ; 
but at the very first fox-hunt after their return from 
Magdalen Hall, Seymour and Scrope had fallen out. 
The dispute, like most serious quarrels, had a trifling 
origin: it commenced on the merits of their 
respective dogs. It proceeded first to high words, 
and then to bitter ones. Both had been trained too 
strictly in Puritan ways to think of settling the 
matter with sword or pistol; but they said what 
neither could get over. Their fathers were first 
angry with them, then took up the quarrel so far 
as to cast off good neighbourdom and social meetings ; 
both homes became unhappy; neither of the sisters 


was well pleased ; Sidney Scrope went up to London, 
it was said, to get a place at court, for he was a 
distant kinsman of the prime minister ; and Henry 
Seymour resolved to go abroad. 

Even travelling took a party-direction in those 
days. Adventurous Tories, who wished to see the 
world, turned their steps southward to France and 
Italy, where the Stuarts and their adherents might 
be met with, where the divine right of kings was an 
established doctrine, and where all Protestants were 
heretics. Whigs, on the contrary, went due north— 
to Holland, from whence the Prince of Orange had 
come, and the luxuries of the east were now dis- 
pensed to Europe; to Hanover, which had given 
the Protestant succession; and to the Lutheran lands 
of the Elbe and the Baltic. Henry Seymour, as 
might be expected, took the latter course. If travel- 
lers were fewer at that period, it was also thought 
less necessary to print their travels. Gentlemen who 
had seen foreign parts, contented themselves with 
relating their experiences in long letters, which came 
at longer intervals to their friends, and are still worth 
reading for the light they cast on the goings and 
doings of those old times, when men did not move so 
quickly ; or with rehearsing them to listening neigh- 
bours at their own firesides, when the days of journey- 
ing and perils by land and sea were past. When it 
is understood that Henry Seymour and the son of his 
father’s steward—who accompanied him in the quality 
of page, and was thought a youth of marvellous 
courage for the undertaking—journeyed to London 
on horseback in a week, sailed to Rotterdam in a 
fortnight, and spent two months at the Hague, some 
idea may be formed of his rate of p Court- 
couriers from the north brought letters to his father, 
for safety sent under cover to their powerful kinsman, 
the proud Duke of Somerset, whose secretary sent 
them by special messengers to the old manor-house 
in the west at all seasons when the roads were fit 
for man and horse. They told of the wealth and 
wonders he saw in the Dutch towns; of what was 
bruited among the folks in Hanover touching his 
majesty’s disagreement with the Prince of Wales for 
visiting his mother in her prison at Zell ; of the mighty 
drinking which was done in Denmark and Sweden ; 
of the splendours to be seen in the new kingdom of 
Prussia, which some thought would not last long; of 
the great disputes in the Polish diet concerning the 
royal election : and at the end of three years’ news and 
adventures, the young man announced his resolution 
to travel into that strange country of Moscovy, and 
see the marvellous works of the great Czar Peter, of 
whom all the world was talking. 


On receiving that intelligence, old Seymour thought 
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it necessary to choose a presumptive heir among his 
nearest relations, lest his son should never return, and 
Henry’s sister had thoughts of providing black broad- 
cloth to wear as fashionable mourning for her brother. 
It was the common opinion in their neighbourhood 
that the family never could forgive the Scropes for 
causing Master Henry to take such ventures upon 
him; but while the talk and the wonder were still 
fresh in farm and manor house beside the Severn, 
he and his faithful Ralph were on their way from 
Moscow to St Petersburg, journeying in the long days 
of the Russian summer, to see the new city the czar 
was building where town had never stood before, and 
also to rest and refresh themselves at the splendid 
inn which he had established half-way between his 
two capitals. The city rising on the Neva had been 
no ter boast than was this house of entertainment 
with all the postilions, couriers, and government officers 
who came in their way. Its grandeur had been pub- 
lished to young Seymour by the Russian am or's 

ple at Copenhagen and Amsterdam, Berlin and 

arsaw. The building had cost fifty thousand rubles, 
the furniture, fifty thousand more. The innkeeper 
had been brought all the way from Paris; he did 
things in the first style. Nobles went there from all 
the provinces to learn French fashions; and no 
peasant was ever permitted to get further than the 
courtyard. St Peter’s Hotel, as the place was piously 
named, presented a handsome front of snow-white 
walls gnd expansive windows to the wild forest-road 
by which travellers approached it. The very model 

one of the great Brees of Paris in the reign of 
Louis Quatorze, its salons had splendid hangings, 
mirrors, and inlaid floors; the best wines of Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy could be had there for the 
paying. There was plate on all occasions, and to 
spare; a display of cookery-books and culi instru- 
ments in the ever-open kitchen; and the i per’s 
name was Claude Trouvé. 

Claude his second name from one of the night- 
watch of Paris, who found him an infant wra ina 
coarse shawl, and left sleeping in the fields where now 
stands the Rue St Honoré. Under the watchman’s care, 
he — to be an enfant of the streets, then a garcon 
of coffee-houses, and lastly, was believed to have 
made his fortune by marrying a widow fifteen years 
his senior, and the proprietress of a small inn on the 
road between Paris and Versailles. He had achieved 
that position almost a year, when the Czar of All the 
Russias paid his celebrated visit to the French court, 
got flattered and feasted by the Regent Orleans, and 
of course visited all the cabarets and wine-shops in 
the vicinity. As fortune would have it, the brandy 
at Claude’s house pleased his imperial majesty best. 
Inns ranked high among the civilised institutions he 
meant to graft on his northern empire; and one day, 
when the spirits were particularly to his mind, 
Peter I. opened a private negotiation with Claude 
Trouvé, proposing that the innkeeper, whose judg- 
ment of cognac was so perfect, should transfer him- 
self, his goods, and his spouse, to a spot marked out 
in the autocrat’s mind, though not yet in any map, 
for it lay on the borders of ia, and there be 
established in a house which Peter would build, and 
compel his loving subjects to frequent under penalty 
of his displeasure, the knout, and Siberia. Claude 
demurred to only one clause of the treaty, and that 
was the companionship of his liege lady. Fortunate 
as he had been in gaining her affections, together with 
the inn, less than a year of her government made him 
thankful for transportation to the Ingrian frontier, 
where in due time he was set up; the house being 
built by crown- ts, furnished with all the 
money Peter could spare, or Claude could abstract 
from the widow’s treasury before his elopement, and 
supplied with provisions by hovied from 
the neighbouring boyards. 

The supplies were large, if not very good. The 


house was the wonder of all Western Russia. Of its 
cookery-books, mirrors, curtains, and wines, we have 
already spoken; but the interior had one deficiency 
greater than the want of the Grecian ivy in Alex- 
ander’s Babylonian garden, for there was neither 
bed nor bed-linen in the whole establishment. 
Being a citizen of the world, Claude adapted him- 
self to the customs of the country in which he had 
found refuge from his spouse. He therefore — 
on the best of the stove top, with the - 
dozen boors of whom Peter had made him a pre- 
sent, occupying the inferior corners. The nobles 
and wealthy traders who stopped at his house b 
imperial command, came in their own kibitkas, whic 
served them not only for kitchen and _ parlour, 
but also for bedroom. Nobody troubled himself 
about sleeping-accommodations for his servants, 
so everything went on well; the inn was the 
glory of the province. Claude had learned Russian 
enough to boast of the splendours concealed in its 
twenty-four bedrooms, which were always locked up, 
when one unlucky day ——— no less than two 
English gentlemen, with their horses and attendants, 
bound for St Petersburg, but determined to remain 
at his house for the night, because the evening was 
already come, and the road deep and om with the 
rains. One of these was the far-travelled Henry 
Seymour, his faithful Ralph, and two Russian moujiks, 
who acted as guide and driver; the other was a gentle- 
man bearing dispatches to the English ambassador 
concerning the coronation of the czarina, Catherine 
I, which Peter had determined to see done, that 
she might reign after him. Claude could not discover 
that traveller's name, but only that he journeyed 
with a retinue rtioned to his important charge ; 
and beds must be found for them all, or the reputation 
of St Peter’s Hotel was gone for ever. To think of 
moving the Lge travellers one step on their 
journey that night, was about as probable as to coax 
the Ingrian wolves from sheep-stealing. To attempt 
borrowing bed, sheet, or blanket in the surroundi 
country, would be as likely a speculation as to loo! 
for mulberries on the forest-pines. Such articles were 
as yet unknown in that part of Russia. The nobles 
slept on cushions covered with their fur-mantles; 
the peasants on rye-straw under their sheep-skin 
coats; but the Englishmen would expect feathers, if 
not down. The Holland sheets, satin quilts, and 
damask curtains of Claude’s c ing tales, would be 
looked for now. The emptiness his locked-up 
rooms would get wind through those ever-to-be- 
accursed Britons. The czar might get ashamed of his 
innkeeper, and Claude’s chance of being made a noble 
of the first class, and a colonel in the life-guards, be 
lost for all time coming. 

He retired to his wine-cellar, but not to drink ; it 
was the field of his triumph, and the cabinet of his 
privy-council Why had not the czar ht a few 
casks less, and furnished at least one be m for 
exigencies? Peter knew what suited himself and his 
subjects, and had not calculated on English travellers 
who would stay for the night. The luckless inn- 
keeper first consigned them, their country, kindred, 
and posterity, to regions considerably under low- 
water mark: then confessed his sins, a catalogue of 
which would not edify the reader, and called on all the 
saints in whom he had confidence; and at 1 
finding that none of them were likely to interpose in 
his favour, he had recourse to that never-failing 
inheritance of the Frank—his wits. Claude’s consulta- 
tion with those old friends must have been satisfac- 
tory, for he left the cellar a restored man, bustled 
about to get supper ready for his guests, and gave his 
servants to understand that something of great 
importance was about to be transacted. 

t must be premised that Claude had ascertained that 
both travellers understood French, and that he was 
the only man in his establishment at all conversant 
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with that language. His know of Russian was 
not extensive, but the boors could be made sensible 
of his meaning by kicks and cuffs; and the boyards 
were bound to understand their czar’s protégé; so 
Claude had the talking all his own way. re | in 
this knowledge, he saw the supper served with a 
t display of plate and wax-candles to each party. 
hey had been located in the two principal salons 
of the house, conveniently situated at its extreme 
ends; and Henry Seymour was expressing his 
astonishment at meeting so much magnificence, in a 
country —— so barbarous, to honest Ralph, whose 
good service had raised him to a kind of companion- 
ship with his master, when their host entered, chien 
as desperately courageous as if he were about to 
undertake the defence of the Russian empire, and 
said: ‘ Monsieur will pardon my intrusign when he 
knows the cause. I have reason to believe ’—and his 
voice sunk to a resolute whisper—‘ that Warzki is in 
the house.’ 

Warzki was a robber-chief whose fame had travelled 
as far as that of the hotel. Some said he had been a 
captain in the disbanded Strelitzes, who thought it 
his duty to rob and murder till the Princess Sophia 
should be restored to her regency. Some said he had 
been a page to the Czarowitz Alexis, helped him to 
conspire against his father, and took to the forest- 
roads to escape the wheel. Whichever tale was 
true, Warzki could neither be — nor frightened. 
His bands were the terror of travellers, from 
Poland to Ingria. He had robbed royal couriers and 
taxmen, first-class merchants and foreign ambassadors. 
The way to St Petersburg was rendered so unsafe 
by his neighbourhood, that princes of the blood were 
known to take circuitous routes. The bishops had 
excommunicated him, the czar had offered thousands 
of rubles for his apprehension in vain; and besides 
the help of Satan, his safety was thought to be owing 
to one terrible precaution—Warzki left none living to 
tell the tale of his robberies! The idea of such a 
fellow-lodger was sufficient to startle a friendless 
foreigner, with only his English servant to depend 
on, and a quantity of hard cash in his saddle- to 
defray his expenses in St Petersburg. But Henry 
Seymour was not unworthy of his land or lineage ; 
he calmly inquired if the innkeeper were sure of his 
information. Claude protested there was not the 
slightest doubt it was Warzki, and nobody else, who 
occupied the o ite salon; his bands were of 
course within aia the entire household would be 
robbed and murdered in their beds. 

‘Then let us not go to bed,’ said Henry Seymour ; 
* but arm ourselves, and watch. If he make the slight- 
est signal, let us shoot him. How many of his men, 
think you, are in the neighbourhood ?’ 

‘Heaven knows!’ said Claude. ‘ He has some half- 
dozen with him for disguise, you understand ; your 
force and ours would be suflicient to master them, i 
the rest did not come up.’ 

After some further discussion, it was arranged that 
Seymour, Ralph, and the two moujiks should be armed 
with all the weapons they could muster, and kee 
watch all night in the sdlon; that Claude should 
marshal his available force in their quarters ; and that 
the outer gate should be fast locked, and every 
ee a taken to prevent the robber-chief from 

owing that he was discovered, as it might be 

ible that he had merely taken shelter in the 

ouse from the weather or his enemies, and would 

retire without doing damage; in which case it was 
wise not to meddle with him. 

These measures had scarcely been on, when 
Claude appeared at the splendidly covered table, where 
sat the other impressed with the 
unexpected grandeur of his house, He was a man as 

oung, as bold, and better attended than Seymour, 
ving two English servants and a small retinue of 
Russians; and to him the innkeeper imparted the 


same terrible eee. Warzki was in the o 
site salon ; he knew him by his beard, and had infor- 
mation on which he could rely. Everybody in the 
house would be robbed and murdered as soon as they 
went to bed, and Warzki had a _——- hatred 
to the English. The bearer of dispatches to his 
Britannic Majesty’s ambassador being of a more hasty 
than the Somersetshire gentleman, pro; 

to clear the country of such a , and save them- 
selves by an immediate attack ; but Claude was ready 
with the probabilities of his taking shelter and going 
away quietly, and the inexpediency of provoking the 
vengeance of his bands, which some reckoned to be 
a thousand strong. In short, he reasoned the one 
traveller into the very arrangements he had made with 
the other. They would arm themselves, and watch 
without letting Warzki know; and so both parties 
stood under arms all night, each in their own quarters 
at the opposite ends of the house, holding their breath 
at every sound, and keeping their pistols at full cock, 
while Claude and his Russians laid themselves com- 
fortably down in their accustomed places on the top 
of the stove. 

Tn the morning, he congratulated each party on the 
judiciousness of their precautions, and assured them 
that Warzki was going quietly away. Each traveller 
was naturally anxious to see the notable robber, and 
waited at the windows for his exit ; but the bearer 
of the dispatches at length found he could wait no 
longer, and ordered his horses and carriage +to be 
got ready. As he issued forth, Henry Seymour, 
weary with the long night’s watching, but still on the 
keen edge of curiosity, leaned out of his window, and 
their = looks met with what astonishment may be 
Scrope?? ‘Is Seymour?’ broke 

‘Is it you, pe ‘Is it you, our? 
involuntarily from each. In a minute, they were 
shaking hands in the courtyard, asking questions and 
giving explanations. Their quarrel was cleared off 
with the mystification about Warzki. Claude was 
the only man who could interpret it; but he had 

rudently decam to the wine-cellar; and his 
ussians were informed, in the usual manner, that 
for the honour and glory of the czar, nobody was to 
get in. With this fact, and the consequences of 
neglecting it before their eyes, they guarded all the 
approaches to the cellar. Out of it their master could 
not be got. There was no getting any intelligence 
out of A a The travellers had nothing for it but to 
roceed on their way, which they did in company. 

e three years Seymour had spent seeing the world in 
northern courts and towns, Scrope had passed seeing 
it also in office and antechamber, till, having grown 
in favour with his patron, and wishing to visit foreign 
parts in his turn, he was sent on that special mission 
to the new capital of Moscovy. Arriving at different 
hours at the much-talked-of inn, they had not seen each 
other, and might have departed without recognition 
but for Claude’s device. As it was, both had acquired 
sufficient experience to rate their pry quarrel at 
its proper value; perhaps they had also learned that 
friends were too scarce to be parted with for trifles. 
Before they reached St Petersburg, the old bond was 
perfectly cemented, and in the manner of all cemented 
wares, likely to last the better because carefully dealt 
with. When Scrope complained to the British 
ambassador of the trick played on him and his friend, 
it was duly reported to the Russian minister, who 
made it known to the czar. Peter immediately went 
into one of his foaming passions, and ed of 

ing Claude on a gallows in front of his own inn ; 
but a page of the e told the ambassador’s valet 
that his majesty had laughed a full hour over the 
story after dinner, and said none of his subjects would 
have ever been so ingenious. Claude was never made 
a colonel in the life-guards, but he got a patent of 
nobility in the following winter. How many tales 
of the kind he told to other travellers, is not stated, 
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but the four-and-twenty bedrooms remained empty 
and locked up till the Duc de Byron came into 

wer. As for the two friends whom his trick had 

rought together, they found their way back to 
Somersetshire about twelve months after. Having 
had enough of courts and travels, they settled down in 
their old homes, reconciled their families, concluded 
their broken-off matches, in due time succeeded their 
fathers in land and manor-house, and became the 
oracles of the county on all foreign affairs. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that their travels were often 
related, by field and fireside, and the tale most in 
favour was that of the long night in which they sat 
watching each other as desperate robbers in St 
Peter's Hotel. 


OLD STORES. 
Some curious facts are brought to light upon inquiry 
into what becomes of all our old worn-out military 
and naval stores with which the government is bur- 
dened every year. Many persons suppose that our 
old battle-ships, no longer fit for service, are allowed 
to rot at their moorings; that useless guns, spoiled 
ammunition, damaged accoutrements, uneatable and 
undrinkable provisions, are cast aside into some 
national lumber-room, there to lie and accumulate, 
neglected and unnoticed. But the army and navy 
accountants-general are too alive to the ae 
of small things, and to the value of ‘rubbish,’ to 
permit such enormous waste, and they turn ‘old 
stores’ to excellent a. At Deptford, Royal 
Clarence Yard, Royal William Yard, Haulbowline 
Yard, Woolwich, Pembroke Yard, Liverpool, South- 
ampton, Lewes, Halifax, and all our principal foreign 
army and navy stations, auction sales annually or 
periodically take place, at which every description 
of government stores, from old three-deckers to salt 
oak and canteens—condemned either as useless or 
unserviceable—is transferred to the ‘ highest bidder.’ 
Thus, if a provision contract is completed for a certain 
government expedition, and circumstances render the 
store inapplicable, or too extensive, a sale takes place, 
either immediately or at some periodical auction, and 
the surplus portion or the unfit whole is transformed 
into ready cash. The prices realised by the sale of 
a great portion of these stores makes the loss to 
government in most cases but slight, while in some 
instances, articles are sold at prices far above their 
value, by reason of the associations of ‘flood and 
field’ inseparably connected with them. A stained 
and dirtied sword from some Crimean field; a helmet- 

ume which waved over the heights of Alma; a 

mock, or rope, or tin-can from the arctic snows, 
abandoned by their adventurous and home-returned 
are which realise in many cases a 

dsome profit. e sales, for the most part, are 
unreserved, government having no wish to retain 
what is no longer of use to either service, however 
great may be its intrinsic value. The money annu- 
ally poured into the Exchequer as the proceeds of 
these old stores amounts sometimes to hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. 

Some statistics oy be the sales during the three 
years 1855-56, 1856-57, 1857-58, may not be without 
interest to our readers. We select these particular 
years, as they embrace the period of the Russian 
war, and shew the fluctuation of the sale proceeds 
during and at the close of hostilities. Commencing 
with the naval service, the amount realised by the 
sale of seamen’s old clothing, in 1855-56, was 
L.4342; unserviceable provisions and victualling 
stores, L.27,347; old dockyard brigade and police 
clothing, L.346; old transport stores, L.2882; old 
naval stores, L.37,068; old ships, L.1309; and old 
medical stores, L.81. Total for 1855-56, L.73,375. 
For the succeeding year, when the Russian war 


terminated, the total preceeds was L.104,600 ; and in 
1857, when the last ship and the last naval lumber 
had arrived in England from the Crimea, the sales 
sprung up to the extraordinary amount of L.227,307— 
a fact which gives us some idea of the immense quan- 
tity of unserviceable and worn-out articles collected 
together after that brief but stirring campaign. Out 
of all these purchases of government stores, some 
swords may have been turned into veritable plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning-hooks; and at all 
events, art and science would speedily convert into 
useful implements what would merely have hampered 
the government, without conferring any benefit 
upon the country. Industry is enriched, museums 
replenished, and pleasure and advantage conferred 
upon the community, by turning to account this 
annual collection of ‘rubbish.’ Referring again to our 
‘facts,’ we find an instance of the uncertainty of all 
things in the homely articles ‘ salt beef and pork.’ No 
less than L.23,583 worth of salt beef, and L.57,617 
worth of salt pork, were sold at Deptford in 1857. 

This meat had been principally received from 
contractors in 1854-55, and was a surplus stock in 
store at the close of the Russian war, which could 
not be taken up for consumption until after it would 
have become too old for issue, having been cured 

212,616 pounds of pork, were disposed of, to pre- 
vent deterioration and dead loss te the crown; and 
the remainder, which was partly made up of meat 
condemned in store upon a reinspection, and partly of 
meat returned from her Majesty’s ships and transports 
in an unserviceable condition, was Thewise set up to 
auction. Where all this store of meat went to— 
whether it was iced, or pickled, or converted into 
pdtés and sausages, or consumed at once by the pur- 
chasers, or disposed of to congregations of butchers, 
is a mystery to us, and perhaps equally so to 
the officials who negotiated the pe Govern- 
ment contracts for the army or navy are seen, from 
this circumstance, to be of a hazardous character ; 
and of course had England entertained the probabi- 
lity of so y a termination of the great campaign, 
so much the less pork and beef would have been 
thrown away, or, to put it more correctly, speculated 
in. Rice contracts are similarly ‘nipped in the bud’ 
by the varying fortunes of war. In 1857, 160,363 

of rice were furnished to government per 
contract, and forwarded to Deptford. Originally 
intended for the army service, this remained in store 
at the close of the war; and being inapplicable for 
the navy, it was sold by auction, and the War-office 
charged with the difference between the cost and the 
selling price. Other 3000 pounds of rice were added 
to this as an ‘ unserviceable return’ from her Majesty’s 
ships and transports, and the whole were disposed of 
for L.1209. 

Am the highly varied selection of old na’ 
stores which, coming in the category of ‘unservicea 
articles,’ are decidedly not unpleasant use- 
less, are found champagne, claret, teneriffe, white wine, 
claret medoc, preserved salmon, vermicelli, preserved 
oysters and lobster, oxtail, Jordan almonds, molasses, 
figs, and innumerable other luxuries, all ordered for the 
use of ‘Her Majesty's transport ships’ Resolute and 
Assistance, and ising in the sales which took 
place at Deptford in 1855, some L.300. These were 
returned as not ‘available for service.’ But to 
descend from the sublimely attractive to the ridi- 
culously -mean, we find figuring in the Deptford 
sales for the same year old cast-iron, bedding, coal- 
sacks, ‘sweepings’ (?), and canteens, the which pre- 
sent in the aggregate a most respectable sum. 
One peculiar item attracts our notice in the Dept- 
ford returns: twenty ‘marks of distinction, des- 
cribed as ‘worn out,’ are sold for a few shillings. 
The breasts upon which these of honour were 
wont to swing were perhaps ‘worn-out’ too, in the 
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gallant service of Queen and country. ‘ Worn-out 
marks of distinction!’ 

A ble dictionary of ‘common things’ could 
be made out of the list of old navy stores. Preserved 
milk, pepper, potatoes, chloride of lime, candles, 
‘religious books’—worn out on board her Maijesty’s 
ships—tobacco, ‘cooks’ fat,’ ‘surplus skimmings of 
coppers on board not required for her Majesty’s ser- 
vice,’ give but a small idea of the variety of stock 
always on hand at the respective dépéts. Looking 
to the army department, no less than 1L.700,808 
, to have been paid into the Exchequer during 

e three years named as old-store produce; the 
amount realised in 1855 being as low as L.25,707, and 
in the following year, as high as L.411,440. These 
enormous sums were derived from the sale of army 
and ordnance stores, realising L.464,73§ ; from com- 
missariat provisions and forage returned from the 
East, realising L.219,070; and from a floating-mill 
and bakery, realising L.17,000. Thus it will be seen 
that the grand total of army and navy old-store 
proceeds for 1855 was L.99,086; in 1856, L.516,041 ; 
and in 1857, L.490,967; or massed together, the sales 
from 1855 to the end of 1857 represent the enormous 
aggregate amount of L.1,106,094. When it is recol- 
oot that every single article sold, from a biscuit 
to a piece of ordnance, is duly regi and for- 
warded to the Admiralty and the War-office, with 
reasons for sale, amount of proceeds, time of purchase, 
and exact quantity sold, some notion may be formed 
of the bulky nature of a three years’ detailed record, 
particularly when a campaign of the importance of 
the Crimean war happens to commence and cease 
during that time. The army stores are of a much 
more varied and singular kind than those of the 
sister service; for instance, there is an entry among 
the sales of a foreign dépdt of ‘four diamonds,’ which 
were pronounced to be ‘ unserviceable,’ and sold for 
a few pounds. In another list, eight ‘flounces’ are 
disposed of at the home dépét in 1855, also marked 
‘unserviceable.’ How her Majesty’s regiments ever 
required the use of these feminine articles of attire, 
is not stated, but perhaps some other meaning is 
attached to the term. Another item strikes 
us in the sale of some half-dozen unserviceable ‘sculls’ 
in the year 1855. Had this entry occurred in the 
navy lists, it would have required no great sagacity 
to ine its meaning, but—in spite of the saying 
that everything has its use—we confess ourselves 
at a loss to understand how an ‘unserviceable scull’ 
ever got into her Majesty’s vy A stores. Why 
‘worms’ or ‘standing vices’ should have been pressed 
into the war-service is equally an enigma, which the 
War minister will perhaps hardly trouble himself to 
solve for us, thong these things do figure amongst 
other articles of virtu disposed of to the public. 


THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD, 
AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 


CHAPTER XVL 
THE YOUNG AUTHORESS, 
More than once it has been of importance to the writer 
of this history that he should arise before five o’clock on 
@ summer morning in the metropolis, but he has only 
effected that feat upon a single occasion. Persons 
who have not enjoyed this experience, and who are 
easily discomfited, are hereby solemnly warned not to 
let fancied calls of duty or business hale them up at 
such an unnaturally early hour into London streets. The 
awakening itself, produced by successive shocks on the 
tympanum of the ear, communicating to us at length 
the despairing energies of the housemaid outside the 
door, is eery and unpleasant in the extreme, and seems 
to afford some hints of the nature of metempsychosis. 


We appear to suffer a change for the worse of the 
most surprising character. It is broad daylight, such 
as we have been wont to go about our daily work in, 
but it is abhorrent to our vision; we feel our unfitness 
for it, and a desire for darkness above all things. Why 
is all so brilliant, and yet so still? ‘Night, more 
night,’ is the aspiration we would make use of, if we 
were equal to the expression of such a sentiment; 
which, however, we are far from being. Are we Owls 
that our eyelids wink and quiver so inhumanly? 
No ; unhappily we are not owls, for we have presently 
to put on clothes and shave. Why does the police- 
man tread like forty of the force in one, and why does 
he not move on, as he is always making other people 
do, and not contine his monotonous march to the flag- 
stones beneath our window? Hark! Tap, tap, tap, 
tap, tap, Tap. ‘I’m getting up (which is, however, 
false); it’s all right, Susan; I’m quite awake.’ 
‘ap, tap, Tap. ‘Don’t. Confound the woman, does 
she think I’m deaf or a born-idiot?’ Tap, tap, tap, ta 
tap, Tap. Oh, it isn’t our own door, after all, but in 
the street, where everything sounds exactly as if it 
were in the room. e policeman is waking some 
other poor devil. Tap, tap, tap, tap, tap, tap, all down 
the street, till we fling ourselves out of bed at last as 
if we had got a death-watch in our brain, whereas it’s 
only the housemaids all along the row on both sides 
being called by the Civil Force. Our first glance, 
because we wish to know the worst at once, is to 
the looking-glass. _Metempsychosis indeed ! 
eo prickly chinned, unshaven creature is 
is? 


If it be I, as I do fear it be, 
I’m glad Miss Jones is snug abed, and don’t see me / 


We are certainly not in a condition to make a favour- 
able impression on the heart of woman. Everybody who 
is walking about—and there are now three persons 
beside the policeman—is apparently shod with iron : 
two feet have got pattens on, belonging to a female 
lunatic, as we should imagine, since it is quite dry ; 
three feet have the hugest hobnails; and there is a 
sixth footstep, which is that of a wooden leg with an 
iron rim to it. How angrily it stumps along, and at 
what a pace, as though it would persuade people that 
in point of speed at least wooden legs have a great 
advantage over those of flesh and blood! Can this be 
really the case? Attracted by this idea, and espe- 
cially by the excuse it affords us for taking a chair, 
we sit down in order to consider it in all its bearin; 
At this moment, the great chureh clock close by, 
which we never, to our own knowledge, heard strike in 
all our lives before, proclaims, with the most acrimo- 
nious distinctness, that it is five o’clock. There is 
therefore just one half hour wherein to wash, to dress, 
who poy breakfast, or 
indeed anythin; except to go to again ?—and 
to procure a oe The jalt to the railway station in 
that musty, fusty, dusty, rusty conveyance is some- 
thing too loathsome to be dwelt upon; the animated 
scarecrow who conducts us, and who has enjoyed the 
unquestionable advantage of sleeping in his clothes, 
selects the very worst streets to drive through; and 
in a certain Mews A ae the top of an unsavoury 
heap of straw, we behold the bird of day, and hear 
him crow. Otherwise, unbreakfasted, unnewspapered, 
unnatural as are all our feelings, we could not believe 
it morning ! 

But in the country, be it known, this writer is by 
no means of a sluggish nature. There, where the 
roses tapping at the window-pane alone give notice 
that the morning breeze has risen, and ‘sucked from 
out the distant gloom,’ begun ‘to tremble o’er the 
large leaves of the sycamore, and fluctuate all the 
still rfume,’ we need no human knuckles to awaken 
us. What a sin it seems as we fasten back the lattice, 
and let the fragrance-laden zephyr in, that we should 
lose in slumber such glorious sights and concord of 
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sweet sounds as early See | offers! No brook 
should brawl close by, or Sleep will reassume her sway ; 
but let not a still clear pool be absent, with the just- 
awakened lilies gleaming freshly in the sunlight, and 
pillowed upon their broad green leaves. A garden 
should be immediately beneath; then undulating 
fenceless pasture specked with cattle; and in the 
background, clear against the eastern sky, the hills, 
or the illimitable sea. Such at least was the scene 
which every summer morning offered to Florence 
Bateman, leaning from the window of her chamber at 
Rudesleigh Manor; but Ellen slept on, unconscious 
that her bedfellow was daily up and dressed three 
hours before herself. ‘ What is there to get up for ?’ 
she would sometimes ntly observe to her elder 
sister ; ‘ the scene won’t change: it isn’t a dissolving 
view.’ It was not, however, merely to ‘stare at the 
scenery,’ as Ellen asserted, that Florence was wont 
to leave her pillow so early, and having noiselessly 
ormed her toilet, to betake herself to the adjoining 
udoir, or lady’s snuggery. She went there to 
work—not at crochet, nor in Berlin wool, nor at 
potichomanie, nor in oils, nor in water-colours, nor in 
gold-leaf on Chinese screens, nor in making indifferent 
and unsavoury oak-leaves out of honest leather; no; 
she could have pursued all these useful arts in the 
great drawing-room, and under ever so many pairs of 
eyes, without a blush: she went to work at healthy 
literature, and no young lady likes to be caught at 
that, we fancy. Far be it from this pen to tinge the 
hem of her garment ‘ blue,’ by setting down the titles 
of half the volumes she had conscientiously ‘ got 
through.’ Enough to say that she had drunk deeply 
at the yes well of English undefiled, and innocent 
the while as Una, had never used the patent Bowdler 
filter. Sometimes the draughts were unpalatable, 
particularly where her own sweet sex was harshly 
spoken of, as nase before the nineteenth century 
taught authors try ; and sometimes they seemed 
a little long. She read the Faéry Queen aloud to 
herself from beginning to end, and some of the cantos 
even twice over, half from admiration, half from doubt 


as to the precise spot where she had left off before. | Ba’ 


Her father had never narrowed her reading area, and 
she had cropped the verdant fields of history and 
fiction with unceasing assiduity. But although she 
was far too sensible to imagine herself educated, her 
work was just at this time no longer reading, but 
writing. t she wrote was not like the pro- 
ductions of most F ens ladies at all, one half French 
phrases, and the other half pathos with a B. Although 
she had a rosewood escritoire, with a hundred little 
— drawers, to write upon, and a mother-of- 
— blotting-book to carry off the superfluous ink 

the best cream-laid, she was never betrayed 
into a line that would have become an album. She 
would have preferred a plain deal-desk and a ream 
of foolscap, very far, of her own property. This using 
of other people’s goods, indeed, was the whole secret 
of Florence Bateman’s extreme devotion to literature. 
She did not approve of her family’s making their home 
with Sir Charles Ryder, upon whom they had no claim 
whatever, and, as she feared, even something worse 
than no claim. She could not conceal from herself 
that her sister was the desire of the young man’s 
heart, and to her attraction she too hastily attributed 
their welcome at Rudesleigh Manor. Ellen, who had 
taken Florence’s advice so far as to acquaint Sir 
Charles at once with her t to Marsden, 
was indisposed to make he unnecessarily uncom- 
fortable. She had been explicit enough, indeed almost 
rude to the poor young man, she said, and if it was 
still a pleasure to him to have her near him—— Well, 
if that was a wrong way to look at it, dearest Floy, 
who was so clever, might find her a better reason, but 
for her part she saw no harm in the thing. Besides, 
if they were to insist upon leaving the what 
would Papa say? Her sister would not be so 


‘eru-cru-cruel’ (sobbing) as to tell him about dearest 
Robert, surely ? 

Mr Onslow Bateman himself perfectly 
satistied with his new quarters. He eg his 
bedroom comfortable, and his study absolute perfec- 
tion—although a bay-window would perhaps have 
been preferable to a bow—a change which was carried 
out within tgp hours of its suggestion. 
The general c r of the house was Eliza 
his favourite style, and the warm glow of its colouring 
elicited his decided approval. The ex-tutor was a 
striking and triumphant example of the fallacy of the 
doctrine, that to be happy, a man must be employed ; 
that what conventional persons describe as ‘ 
work,’ is essential to mental tranquillity. Mr Onslow 
sarily early hours, wo’ e after- = 
of a and until 

le beech u e lawn, smoking a partic i 

his pink nails with an elabor- 
ate instrument invented for that purpose ; and this to 
the utmost satisfaction and content of his own mind. 
No one who ever enjoyed his company in this pastoral 
retreat had seen him yawn, or themselves experienced 
any —— to drowsiness. London club-acquaint- 
ances of the young baronet, who had grown amazingly 
friendly since his brother’s death, were perfectly 
enchanted with Mr Bateman, and wanted to carry 
him away with them to Pall Mall. 

‘Hang me,’ observed one of them, with a charming 
frankness, when a little circle of his brother-exquisites 
had been passing a morning under the beech-tree with 
even a greater pleasure than usual, ‘why, you’re as 
good as Talking Harrison, and yet you let others 
get hold of the talk beside Fea 

Mr Onslow Bateman smiled upon this humble 
admirer after the manner of a benignant jin. ‘Mr 
smoke ? 

* No, sir; he does nothing but talk, confound him ; 
but he talks exceedingly well.’ 

called, explained Mr 


‘Conversation, properly so 
teman, removing with a couple of fingers, acting 
like Chinese chopsticks, the regalia from his eloquent 
lips, ‘ can scarcely be carried on in these days without 
tobacco, There are so many persons, such as the 
= you mention, who have, so to speak, no 
reaks to their trains of thought whatever. Th 
have a determination of words to the mouth whi 
they cannot arrest. The judicious weed will extin- 
guish itself rather than suffer its proprietor to lecture 
or monologuise. You see, it will not permit me to 
we you with even the praise of its divine qualities.’ 
Solemn silence, illustrated by nods of adhesion and 
approval, succeeded these sentiments. 


‘You happen to have nothing striking to say upon 
this subject, which, indeed, is con- 
tinued Mr Bateman, ‘and therefore you wisely hold 

‘our peace. If you had not been smoking, it is pro- 

ble that some uncalled-for, and therefore feeble 
remark would have been hazarded. There would 
have been a fear that the conversation would drop, 
and a person totally unqualified for the office might 
perhaps have endeavo to keep it up. As it is, no 
one speaks for the sake of speaking ; no one who has, 
in short, got nothing to say. In a word, harangues 
and platitudes are alike impossible among smokers, 
and the cigar may well be called the parent of con- 
versation.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ observed Ryder, ‘that the ladies 
don’t think so highly of it. They complain that, 
after dinner, it makes men somewhat impatient of the 
drawing-room.’ 

‘Perhaps; indeed, certainly,’ confessed the 
pher; ‘every blessing to the community is the tem- 

of a The the 
ir sex wi owever, always outweigh with you 
young gentlemen the less superticial qualities of even 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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such a cigar as this. It is only we old fogies who 
take besten ath off so early, and we can well be 
Besides, I do not despair of seeing English ladies far 
more tolerant of tobacco than they are at present.’ 

*You are merely speaking of its influence upon 
educated persons,’ observed Mr Hardy Wentworth, 
the eldest and by far the most intelligent of the young 
metropolitans; ‘but don’t you think it makes the 

‘I come from the dregs of the people, sir, myself, 
Onslow Bateman lazily, am ‘ey 
aware that my poor intellectual powers, as 
are, have been much injured.’ ™ 

A silence ensued, only stirred, not broken, by a 
more strenuous puffing at the cigars than usual. 
Exquisites No. 1, 2, and 3, after staring at one another 
in an inquiring manner, directed their glances to 
Ryder, as if for an explanation of how this canaille 
got there. Ryder would have shaken his head depre- 
catingly, but that he knew Mr Onslow Bateman was 
regarding him, sleepily, it is true, but with such eyes 
as, ~ “arr, saw better than most others at 
stretc 


By this thunderbolt concerning his humble origin, 
which he had intended more as a colloquial experi- 
ment than a confession, the philosopher perceived that 
he had lost the good opinion of all his new acquaint- 
ances save Wentworth ; it was true, his was the only 
one worth retaining; but Mr Onslow Bateman’s 
pride—a pride ten centuries deeper than any begotten 
of genealogical frivolities—was touched to the quick. 
He waited with his weapon barbed for the next 
speaker, and Exquisite No. 2 chanced to be the expi- 

victim. 


‘I’m sure,’ drawled that young gentleman, ‘I’ve 
smoked and smoked with Herries a. Lambton there 
—have we not ?—for hours upon hours, sir; but I don’t 
imagine that our conversation was one bit the better 
than if we had not smoked.’ 

‘I did not say that smoking was the only requisite, 
remarked Mr | Ae drily, rising from his recum- 
bent bags and throwing away the end of his cigar ; 
*I only contended that it was a great — to 
conversation, as indeed it is: you may depend upon 
it, sir, that yours was all the shorter for it. 

Thus Mr Onslow Bateman made himself completely 
at home at the manor-house, amusing, enlightening, 
or a he met, estimating, wi 
more truth modesty, his presence as a sunshine 
in any place; and even rather encouragi 
mind an idea that the obligation of the w 
lay on the side of the young baronet. 

With two members of the family thus entirely 
without ne with her independent opinions, 
Florence Bateman had no resource but in herself. She 
accordingly set regularly to work as an authoress by 
profession ; trusting, if she did not overrate her 
abilities, to discover a method by which she might be 
able to rescue her darling sister in spite of herself, 
from what she could not but consider a somewhat 
humiliating position. Her own dependence—in which, 
moreover, there was nothing so especially unbecomin: 
—was but a secondary cause for regret to her; an 
this perhaps was one of the reasons which rendered 
her dilig t assiduity not altogether without success. 
Like i ame persons ignorant of the nature of peri- 
odical literature, she had regarded the writing of 

as being likely to afford her some substantial 

elp. She might as well have tried the stage, with no 
other qualification for it than a special gift for sy = 
senting a flying fairy in a pantomime. Verses, like 
virtue, are their own reward in the magazines; and it 
must be confessed that, for the most part, they are not 
underpaid. The ey of young persons who write 
_ rose write tolerable poetry, which if Gods and 
en do not admire, still the Columns of the periodi- 
cals are ready to receive on the aforesaid scale 
of remuneration. ce Bateman, who had never 


in his own 
matter 


quarrelled with a friend in her life, and if she had, 
would have never been happy till she made it up 
again, felt a divine impulse, as she imagined—and it 
certainly must have been a pretty strong one, since 
she sat up half the night to comply with it—to write 
The Lost Friend ; a terrible social catastrophe in 
sixteen rhymes : 


I would not look upon his face, nor meet the change 
within his eyes, 

For all the wealth that, garnered in that fair broad 
forehead, makes him wise ; 

I would not have his right hand touch mine own, and 
then to fall again, 

For all the tenderness that fills his being as flowers the 


rain ; 

Nor hear his silver-stringéd speech set shivering to an 
idle tune, 

Nor see the shadow round about that heart where once 
was brightest noon, 

For all the praise that gilds his name, and all the worth 
that earns the praise, 

Nay, nor for even some Lethe-charm that might make 
dark those happier days. 

Tell him that if the man should die who was so dear 
to me of old, 

And I should read the numbered years of goodness on 
his marble scrolled, 

To me they would not count aright, who through his 
life had loved him well, 

And mourned him dead long since, and known—none 
better—how his end befell. 

But when this lonely road shall cease, and I am 
lightened of my pain, 

Say on—my happy faith is firm, our cloven souls shall 
meet again ; 


again ; 
Unchanged in all that made them one, and with no 
power to understand 
What once could chill two loving hearts, and numb the 
grasp of either’s hand. 


This was the first literary effort that she had ventured 
to send to a magazine, and it was accepted. — " 
the ancients were without at least one pleasurable 
excitement which we now enjoy. The intellectual 
Grecian youth could never experience the bliss of 
‘seeing himself in print’ for the first time. There 
was no (All the Year Round), no 
(Chambers’), n0 Msdavvans (Blackwood), nor even a 
Voice from the Pnyx, with a Poet’s Corner for his 
unfledged Alcaics. It is true that, on the other hand, 
he was saved from the disappointments attending all 
those who pant for hebdomadal or monthly immor- 
tality. No editor ever dimmed his disappointed young 
eyes with that ratsbane in elegant wrapper, the 
Kdarcra or Declined with Thanks; nor 
was he informed, with cutting politeness, that his other- 
wise most meritorious communication was not ada‘ 
for the pages the Editors did not 
keep his roll of papyrus, leading him to imagine, poor 
fellow, for months and months, that it was accepted, 
and then send it back with the postage insufficiently 
faery Nevertheless, since one success is providentially 
eld the young contributor to atone for half-a- 
dozen we are Florence 
Bateman lost nothing in thi “5 y not having been 
an ancient Greek. The Lost Friend gave her a kind 
patron, whose first advice, as soon as he was aware 
of her intention of making her own living by her pen, 
was at once to part with her Pegasus, and employ a 
less showy but more serviceable steed. 
‘There are just two individuals in this ki 

my dear young lady,’ wrote the editor, who was ol 
enough to be her grandfather, and had written to her 
under her nom de plume two or three times already, 
‘who make their living, that is to my derive a 
considerable income, from the sale of their poetry. 
One of these is a man of genius, but the other is a 
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fool. Only some half-dozen bards beside these can be 
said to aie money by their verses at all, and they 
would, each of them, it is probable, make more mone 
by any other profession which they took up pars | 
fe means write verses when you feel inc—I beg 
se pardon—when the divine impulse moves you ; it 
is more satisfactory and refreshing to xe u than prose, 
I can well believe; but shun it alt er as a means 
of livelihood, for it is a mere Will-of-the-Wisp, which 
must needs lure you to misery. Be sure I do not 
intend to be harsh and unhopeful in this matter; but 
if you had the experience I have had of what comes 
of it, of what must come of it, in persons of sensitive 
natures without the comfortable incomes that should 
accompany them, you would, I am_ sure, at once see 
the necessity of such a course. e honorarium for 
The Lost Friend accompanies this—and the other two 
manuscripts also, whic are, alas! below the mark 
(hard-hearted old brute, isn’t it ?)—I wish it were a 
sum, but small as it is, I fear it will do you 
You will think you have found the entrance 
to Golconda. Yes; by all means send rejected papers 
elsewhere ; there are a great number of foolish editors 
about besides your sincere well-wisher and obedient 
servant.’ 
This unknown old gentleman, this inscrutable We, | e 
who indeed was both kind and wise, was considered 
oe in the light of a guardian angel; and she 
yed his behests implicitly to the best of her power. 
But the writing of verses—however strange it may 
seem—is a far less difficult matter to those who can 
do it at all than the writing of prose. The rhymes, 
which are apparently such an elated are in reality, 
by their ger an assistance ; the single su 
ject is a light not easily lost sight of, and hel which 
the fancy naturally plays; the begi ing is self- 
prompted, and the end can be brought about at the 
poet’s pleasure. The writing of a — paper, upon 
the other hand, is comparatively a long business, and 
can hardly—unless it be a mere om or review—be 
undertaken in the same simple manner. ‘ What shall 
it be about? ’—singularly enough, since all the field of 
fiction lies as yet untilled before the youthful delver 
—is the question most difficult to answer; and then, 
* How shall I begin? How shall I end?’ Practised 
tale-writers ieenral of course, no difficulty of this sort, 
until a more ul phase commences with 
than the first start; namely, the period when they 
find themselves, what the general public has probably 
found out already, ‘ worked out :’ when their field of 
fiction has been dug and redug in every direction— 
ay, sometimes even under the fence and into their 
selghibent’> field—and the golden vein is ended, and 
the poor assiduous miner must needs lay by his tools 
for ever, with which he has worked so pleasantly and 
long. Alas, alas! how 


Little think the proud ones who in their first-class 
carriage on the railway 

Skim through those cheap books they purchase at the 
stations, 

What hard work ’tis, not only to read them—but also 
to write them. 

* Needy Bookmaker, how came you to make books,’ 

(That, if they knew all, would be their just reflection) 

*When Praise comes so slowly, and when Pudding 
never?” 


Again and did Florence Bateman seat herself at 
the rosewood escritoire in these early summer morn- 
ings, and seek in vain for inspiration from the 
embossed ceiling, or the blue dome of heaven. She 
had the rare and blessed gift of knowing when she 
was writing nonsense, an therefore, whatever she 
wrote, she judiciously tore up again. At last there 
suddenly leaped, as it were, feet foremost into her 
brain, a crude but certain notion of a ‘plot,’ and she 
seized it with avidity. Well aware that she had not 


gone to work in a very artistic method, she yet felt 
a confident that the desired object was, at 
ength, however heterodoxly, obtained. Hour after 
hour, morning after morning, this idea took shape, 
and became a reality with her; gradually, very 
gradually—for she thought, poor "dear, over every 
sentence, as if she had been issuing oracles—expanded 
into chapters; gathered new characters, snow-ball 
fashion, as it advanced ; culminated in the principal 
catastrophe—and, in short, she completed, after many 
months, a two-volume novel. How nice it sounded 
as she read it aloud to herself the first time! How 
unsatisfactory was the second reading! How positively 
unbearable the third! Nevertheless, the story haunted 
her, and she lived scarce less among the persons she 
had created, than with the flesh-and-blood inhabitants 
of Rudesleigh Manor. Then she sat down and rewrove 
it—hideous task !—making it as perfect as her care- 
fulest art could make it At last, distrusting it 
altogether, thinking meanly of it, except in certain 
delicious moments, but confident, nevertheless, that 
she had at all events done her best, she dropped it 
with her own hands into the village post-office, 
directed to her literary Mentor. A fortnight’s cruel 
nse —ah, heart-breaking editor! why not make an 
of us at once ?—and Florence Bateman took heart 
to write again, soliciting a reply. It is this very 
morning that she is expecting his — sittin _at 
the open window which commands the path up w 
the comes. 

There is nothing with which the professional critic 
makes himself so merry as with the disappoint- 
—_ of sucking authors. He underrates both it 
and them. He says that they deserve it, or that 
it does them good, or that it doesn’t matter. This 
arises from one of two causes. He either =" 
the profession of the Writer—having 
many instances, another string to his bow pS 
Literature, in practice at the bar, or the enjoyment of 
a government situation—and considers him rather a 
low sort of character, of minor consideration; or, 
having experienced a good many of such rubs 4 
he is positively to see another suffering the same 
misfortunes. e, however, will take leave to feel for 
dear Miss Florence, who herself thinks, and not 
unreasonably, that she has a great stake in the 
matter, and to sympathise with the little trembling 
heart as it pit-a-pats to the postman’s horn. wee 
cheek is pale as she listens for an expected foot u 
the stairs, which presently draws nigh. It is not t t 
of Mrs Allwyne, nor of any old inhabitant of Teesdale 
How, for they are now serving other mistresses. It 
is not the step of a servant at all, and the knock at 
the door says, ‘It is I, my ee and not, ‘ Are you in, 

lease, miss?” What a ing little old lady! 

meting ke a white mouse e is so white and 
small—with a pair tacles, and the most 
benevolent air in apy ‘ae pat She is Miss Ryder, 
Charles's aunt—without whom, indeed, to ‘do pro- 
priety,’ how was it possible for our young ladies to 
reside at Rudesleigh oe she holds in her mittened 
hand no letter infeed, but a most suspicious-looking 


manuscript. 
‘I am afraid, Floy, dearest, it has come back 

‘I am afraid so too, dear Miss Ryder,’ va the 
other cheerfully, but very sick at heart. 

‘It is a ‘disap pointment; but we must 
ogrin, my love, that’s Tall said the old lady soothingly : 

see it is indeed your handwriting i inside the cover. 
May I open it, dear?’ 

orence nodded, and walked to the window, 
because she did not wish her eyes | to be seen. 

‘There is very little of it too,’ continued the -“ 
lady; ‘less than you sent, I think, surely. I hope 
least that the wicked people haven't lost any of it 
Some of it’s printed too; what’s that for?’ 

* Printed !’ cried Florence eagerly ; ‘ what is printed? 
Let me see.’ 


| 

| 

| 

} 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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She threw her arms round the astonished little 
woman’s neck, and kissed her in a manner which, if 
we had witnessed, we should have called aggravating. 
‘My dear, dear friend,’ cried she, ‘it’s all right, and 


I’m so happy! That is what they call “a proof” of 
the first . Aa and my own manuscript comes back 


to correct it from.’ 

‘Goodness gracious me! then they ain’t wicked 
people after all,’ replied the old lady with admiration. 

‘They’re excellent people,’ exclaimed the young 
girl, laughing through her tears. 

‘ And my own dear Florence is a real live authoress, 
is she?’ 

‘Yes,’ cried the delighted neophyte, ‘you dear old 
duck, she is; and God bless you! 


FEMALE ARTISTS. 

THERE is scarcely any sphere of activity in which 
female taste and genius have been more successfully 
exerted than in that of the fine arts. Women have 
been admirable artists in almost every department of 
painting—in landscape, genre, portrait, and history. 
They have also been excellent sculptors, skilful 
carvers of gems and cameos, and accomplished 
engravers on copper and wood. Even ladies of the 
ighest rank have not disdained to devote their 
ents to painting and sculpture, and have valued 
success achieved in these pursuits more highly 
than their lofty position and hereditary honours. 
Thus, Maria Anna, daughter of the Empress Maria 
Theresa, acquired considerable reputation from her 
skill in genre painting and etching; Charlotte, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, and queen of the Two Sicilies, 
was a member of the Academy of Painting at Vienna ; 
the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of George IIL, 
drew with much taste, and was an excellent engraver, 
and one of her fancy-pieces, entitled Cupid T'urned 
Volunteer, which appeared in 1804, in a series of 
prints engraved with poetical illustrations, attracted 
general olisiietion. But perhaps the most gifted artist 
of royal descent, was the Princess Marie d’Orleans, 
daughter of Louis Philippe, though her early death 
vented the full development of her genius. Her 
ife-size statue of the Maid of Orleans at Versailles 
is full of grace and animation ; and her last work— 
an angel in white marble, on the sarcophagus of her 
brother in the chapel of Sablonville—seems almost 
the result of inspiration. Besides these ladies, born 
in the shadow of the purple, we might mention— 
on the continent of Europe—the Duchess Sophia of 
Coburg-Saalfeld, the Duchess of Aveiro, the Baroness 
von Freiberg, Anna Amalia of Brunswick, the Prin- 
cess Louise Hollandina, sister of the fiery Prince 
Rupert, and many others, distinguished alike for high 
birth and artistic skill; and—in our own sonia the 
Lady Dorothea Saville, the Countess Spencer, Lady 
Amherst, Margaret Countess of Lucan, Mrs Damer, 
and Lady Diana Spencer, for whose drawings Walpole 
entertained such an enthusiastic admiration, that, in 
1776, he built a hexagonal tower for the reception of 
what he terms ‘seven incomparable drawings by Lady 
Diana,’ illustrating scenes from his Mysterious Mother. 
In 1796, this lady produced designs for a trans!gtion 
of Biirger’s famous ballad of Leonore; and she also 
ished a series of drawings to illustrate a splendid 
folio edition of Dryden’s Fables. Passing, however, 
these illustrious personages, who made art the 
pastime and solace, rather than the business of life, 
we shall cast a rapid glance over the lives of some 
of the most distinguished female artists who have 

adorned the various schools of Europe.* 
The first centuries which witnessed the revival of 


* Ample information with regard to Women Artists will be 
found in a work recently published by Mrs Ellet, under that title, 
of which we have made free use in preparing the present article, 


art in Italy, after the long night of darkness and bar- 
barism which followed the dismemberment of the 
Roman empire, afford but few names of celebrated 
female artists. Germany produced the first female 
sculptor whose fame has reached us, in the person of 
Sabina von Steinbach, daughter of Erwin von Stein- 
bach, architect of the glorious cathedral of Strasbourg. 
Her genius for modelling shewed itself early; and 
she had the principal charge of the execution of the 
sculptured groups which ornament the cathedral. 
The figures on the portal of the southern aisle, which 
embody the symbolical and supernatural elements 
that pervade medieval sculpture, are admirable speci- 
mens of her style. Here are allegorical figures repre- 
senting the Christian Church and Judaism ; the first 
of lofty bearing and winning grace, with crowned 
heads, bearing the cross in their right hands, and, in 
their left, the consecrated host. The other figures 
stand with down-cast eyes and drooping head; in 
their right hands, a broken arrow ; in their left, the 
shattered tablets of the Mosaic Law. There are also 
four bas-reliefs representing the glorification of the 
Virgin ; her death and burial on one side, and, on 
the other, her entrance into heaven, and triumphant 
coronation. An old painting at Strasbourg depicts 
Sabina kneeling at the feet of the archbishop, to 
receive his blessing, and a laurel crown which he is 
placing on her brow ; and there is a local tradition 
that the fair sculptor, after her work was finished, 
on her return from seeing her statues placed in their 
niches, was met by a procession of priests, headed by 
~~ archbishop, who came to confer that honour upon 
er. 

The most celebrated female artist of the fifteenth 
century was Margaret van Eyck, sister of the famous 
brothers John and Hubert, the great luminaries of 
early Flemish art. She was admitted a member of 
the guild of painters at Ghent in 1418, and devoted 
herself to art, preserving her spinsterhood through- 
out life for its sake. The checkered career of 
Onorata Rodiana, another female painter of this 
century, offers a marked contrast to the quiet 
laborious life of Margaret van Eyck. Onorata 
was born in Lombardy, and while still very young, 
acquired such fame as a painter that the Marchese 
Fondolo, tyrant of Cremona, gave her the charge of 
decorating his She was very beautiful, but of 
a resolute and spirited character, so that, on being 
insulted by a libertine courtier while engaged in paint- 
ing at the palace, she resented his violence by stab- 
bing him to the heart with her dagger. She then 

e her escape from the palace, disguised herself in 
men’s clothes, fled from Cremona, and enlisted in a 
band of condottieri, under a leader named Lampug- 
nano. Here her courage and activity soon gained her 
a command; and for thirty years she divided her 
attention between war and painting. When Castel- 
leone, her native Ap was besieged by the Vene- 
tians, she hastened with her company to its relief; 
and, though victory crowned her efforts, she was 
mortally wounded in the combat, and died in 1472. 

The sixteenth century was somewhat richer in 
female artists than that which preceded it, amo 
the chief of whom was Irene de Spilimberg, a ppl 
of Titian, who has immortalised her by a beautiful 
— She was of noble birth and great beauty, 

ut died on the very threshold of life, having scarcely 
reached nineteen. Tasso has celebrated her charms 
in a sonnet; and her early death called forth a num- 
ber of and orations, which were collected and 
published at Venice, twenty years after the melancholy 
event which had given rise to them. Another accom- 
lished Venetian painter of this century was Marictta. 
busti, the daughter and pupil of the great Tintoretto. 
She was handsome and sprightly, and, besides her 
skill in painting, was a pleasing performer on the lute 
and other musical instruments. Portrait-painting was 
the branch of art in which she chiefly excelled; and 
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several of her pictures are still to be seen in Venice. 
The Emperor Maximilian, Philip II. of Spain, and the 
Archduke Ferdinand, successively offered her the 
ition of court-painter; but she refused to from 
er father, who was devotedly attached to her, and 
remained in Venice, where she died, in the flower of 
her age, in 1590. This century was also illustrated by 
Properzia Rossi, the first Italian female sculptor. She 
was born at Bologna, and her natural genius was 
improved and strengthened by a careful and finished 
education. She sang and played on several instru- 
ments, and was further famous for her orderly dis- 
posal of household matters. She at first exercised her 
skill on peach-stones, carving on a single stone the 
crucifixion of our Lord—a work containing a number 
of figures, wonderful for the delicate grace of the 
execution, and the masterly composition of the whole. 
There is still preserved in the cabinet of in the 
Florentine Gallery a cherry-stone, on which Properzia 
has carved a chorus of saints, in which seventy heads 
may be counted. Her statues and bas-reliefs in white 
marble were much admired,, and some specimens of 
the latter may still be seen in the church of San 
Petronio. She also drew well in pen and ink, and 
was a skilful engraver on copper. She pined away, 
and died of grief, arising from an unrequited passion 
for Anton Galeazzo Malvasia, a proud young patrician, 
who disdained to wed with one who bore a less ancient 
name than his own. 

About this time, the town of Cremona was renowned 
for the talents in music and painting of the Angosciola 
family, in which were no fewer than six sisters— 
Helena, Sofonisba, Minerva, Europa, Lucia, and Anna 
Maria, all accomplished artists. The second sister, 
Sofonisba, was the most celebrated. She was born 
about 1535, and by 1559 her name had become 
famous throughout Italy. She was patronised by the 
pope and the viceroy of Naples, and was invited to 
the court of Spain by Philip Il. There she was 
magnificently received and entertained, being con- 
ducted to the court with regal pomp, having a train 
of two patrician ladies as maids of honour, two 
chamberlains, and six livery-servants. At the Spanish 
court, she lived in great honour and esteem ; and 
when she married Don Fabrizio de Mongada, feudal 
lord of Sicily, Philip and his queen bestowed upon her 
a dowry of 12,000 crowns, and a pension of 1000, 
besides rich presents in dresses and jewels. Sofonisba 
died at Genoa in extreme old age, where, to the last, 
even after the loss of her eyesight, her palace was the 
resort of all the polished and intellectual society of 
that republic. During his stay in Genoa, Vandyck 
was frequently her guest, and used to say that he 
had received more instruction from the conversation 
of this blind old woman, than from his studies of the 
greatest masters. 

The school of the Caracci at Bologna, produced a 
great female painter in Lavinia Fontana, whose por- 
traits commanded enormous prices, and were con- 
tended for by nobles and princes. Her master-piece 
is said to be her own portrait, now in the collection of 
Count Zappi at Imola, and which has been engraved 
by Rossini for his history of Italian painting. She 
was a member of the Roman Academy, and died at 
Rome in 1614. But, undoubtedly, the greatest female 
artist of the seventeenth century was Elisabetta 
Sirani. Her sisters, Anna and Barbara, were also 
— but their names have been almost lost in the 

righter renown of their gifted and unfortunate sister. 
Elisabetta was a pupil of Guido Reni; and from him— 
the most graceful, facile, and versatile master of the 
Bolognese school—she derived her exquisite sense of 
beauty, her rapidity of handling, and her fertility of 
invention. Her industry was unwearied, and she 
excelled in sculpture, engraving, music, and poetry, as 
well as in painting. hen only twenty years old, 
she _— a fine picture of the baptism of Jesus ; 
and, her seventeenth to her twenty-sixth year, in 


which she died, she produced 150 pictures, many of 
them of large size, and carefully painted. Elisabetta 
died of poison administered by one of her own maids ; 
and her early and tragic death plunged all Bol 
in sorrow. She was interred in the same vault which 
contained the ashes of her master, Guido Reni. Soon 
after her death, a work was published containing a 
collection of poetical eulogies of her character and 
nius by the most distinguished poets of the day. 
Blisa betta’s works are remarkable for their correctness 
of design and beauty of colouring; to the heads of 
Madonnas and Magdalens, in particular, she succeeded 
in communicating an affecting and charming expres- 
sion. Several of her finest works are still preserved 
in Bologna, among them a St Francis of Padua 
kneeling before the infant Christ, and a Virgin and 
St Anne contemplating the sleeping Saviour. Aniella 
di Rosa, a fair Neapolitan artist, resembled Elisa- 
betta Sirani in her talents and in her tragic fate. 
She was stabbed by her husband in a mad fit of 
undless jealousy. A noble painting by her hand 
is yet to be seen in the church of the Pieta, at 


was an accomplished 
the into French verse, played admirably on 


We may next notice two ornaments of the Dutch 
cceeel—Datin van Oosterwyck and Rachel Ruysch— 
both celebrated as flower-painters. The first was 
a pupil of David Heem. Her pictures were much 
sought after, and commanded enormous prices. 
William ILI. of England paid her 900 florins for 
a painting; the Emperor pold and his empress 
sent her their portraits set in diamonds, in token 
of their esteem and admiration; and the king of 
Poland purchased three of her pieces for 2400 florins. 
One day she received a visit from a young man who 
was anxious to see some of her works, and his admira- 
tion for them soon warmed into love for the gifted artist ; 
but, on his declaring his passion, Maria replied that 
she was determined never to marry. On being further 
pressed, however, she agreed to accept her wooer, 
whose disposition she noticed, on 
condition that he should work ten hours a day for a 
whole year. The youth promised readily, but was 
too fickle to keep his wo His studio was opposite 
Maria’s, and she watched him closely from her 
window, marking on the sash each day he was absent 
from his work. At the end of the year, he ene 
to claim her hand; but retired confounded and 
conscience-stricken, when his mistress pointed out to 
him the record of his idle da Rachel Ruysch 
carried flower-painting to a perfection never before 
attained by a woman, her pictures rivalling those 
of De Heem, Van Huysum, and Van A®lst, in truth 
to nature, brilliancy of colour, tasteful selection, and 
skilful grouping. In 1701, the Academical Society of 
the e elected her a member, her diploma-picture 
being a tiful piece of roses and other flowers. Her 
great patron was the elector, John of the Pfalz, who 


fewer than ten by her with the portrait- 
painter, Julian van Pool. She bestowed great pains 


7 


seventeenth century, claims a brief notice from the 

versatility and brilliancy of her acquirements. She 

| her beauty and engaging manners. She painted 

| portraits and historical pieces, and designed much 

| after the antique. At twenty-six, she was admitted 

a member of the French Academy, on the proposal 

| of Charles Lebrun, and Pome her own portrait 

| as her reception-picture. She died in 1711, at the 

| age of sixty-three, and was buried at St Sulpice. 

| many magnificent presents, and stood godfather to 

| one of her children. Of these last, Rachel had no } 

} seven years over two pieces—one of fruit, and 

the other of flowers—which she bestowed as;a 


—. 
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marriage-portion upon one of her children. She died 
in 1750, at the age of eighty-six. 

The career of Maria Sibylla Merian was a strange 
and adventurous one. She was born at Frankfort- 
in 1647, where a 
distingui position as geographer and engraver. 
He published a —— aceount of Germany in 
thirty-one folio volumes. From early childhood, she 
manifested a great taste for mars | history, and a 
fondness for examining and collecting specimens of 
vegetable and animal life. In painting, she had 
lessons from the famous flower-painter, Abraham 
Mignon. While engaged in examining the habits 
of insects, she made Wings on and, 
encouraged by the applause of her friends, published, 
in 1679, a work entitled The Wonderful Transforma- 
tions of Caterpillars, a quarto volume with gopper-plate 


engravings, executed by herself after her own draw- 
ings. Subsequent 3 ike Maria Schurmann, another 
famous female artist of the seventeenth century, she 


joined the sect of the Labadists ; and, in 1699, assisted 

y the states of Holland, she undertook a laborious 
and expensive journey to Surinam, for the 
observing the metamorphoses of the American insects. 
She remained in America for two years, until her 
health broke down under the fatigue of her studies 
and the unfavourable effects of the climate. On her 
return to Holland, her splendid paintings of insects, 
executed on parchment, excited general admiration ; 
she herself engraved them for publication; and her 
labours were rewarded by the sale of many successive 
editions. Her principal work is entitled History of 
the Insects of ) wen drawn from Nature, and 
Explained by Maria Sibylla Merian. 

Angelica Kauffman may justly be termed the 
female artist of the eighteenth century, and the romantic 
circumstances of her life add interest to her career as 
a painter. Raphael Mengs, Fuseli, and Goethe have 
all borne testimony to her singular abilities. She was 
born in 1741, among the lovely scenery which sur- 
rounds Coire, the capital of the Grisons. Her father 
was a painter, and, at the early age of nine years, 
Angelica was much noticed on account of her won- 
derful pastel pictures. She spent many of her youth- 
ful years in the beautiful town of Como, for which she 
always entertained a warm affection ; afterwards, at 
Milan, her genius received an impulse from the con- 
_— of the works of Lionardo, the greatest of 
the Lombard masters, and was subsequently still fur- 
ther developed by a residence at Florence, Rome, and 
Bologna. At Rome, she painted the portrait of the 
famous Winckelmann; and, at Venice, made the 
acquaintance of Lady Wentworth, who afterwards took 
her to London. There she found a brilliant and lucra- 
tive career opening before her. Her talents, beauty, 
and fascinating manners, p her a host of 
admirers, among whom were Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
her coun Fuseli. She was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship in the London Academy of Arts ; was one of 
the twenty-two artists who signed the petition to 
George III. for the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy; and her name occurs, along with those of 
Richard Wilson, Zuccarelli, Gainsborough, and Sir J. 
Reynolds, among the thirty-six original members. 
Her brilliant existence in London, courted, caressed, 
and admired, was, however, clouded over by the 
infamous contrivance of a libertine nobleman, whose 
advances she had twice rejected with scorn. She was 
tricked into a marriage with a low-born adventurer— 
who at that time played a conspicuous part in London 
society, by assuming the name of his master, Count 
Frederick de Horn—and discovered, when too late, 
that the pretended count was not only an impostor, but 
that he was already married to another woman. i 
fraud, of which she was the innocent victim, did not 

; the queen er of her sympathy, an 

she was a greater favourite with the public than before. 


In 1781, she married the Venetian painter, Antonio 
Zucchi; and, after fifteen years’ residence in London, 
went to Rome, which she made her permanent abode. 
Her house was there the centre of attraction to the 
artistic and literary society of the place; and there 
she made the acquaintance of Herder, Goethe, and 
many other master-spirits of the age. She was a very 
rolific artist, and her works are whe found in Vienna, 
unich, London, Florence, Rome, and Paris. Her 
rtrait, painted by herself, hangs in the Pitti Palace, 
ide those of two distinguished female artists, 
Maria Robusti, and Madame Lebrun. She died at 
Rome in 1807. All the members of the Academy of 
St Luke followed her remains to their last resting- 
place, and, as in the case of Raphael, her latest pictures 
were borne after her bier. Her bust is preserved in the 
Pantheon. 

In our own country, several distingui female 
artists flourished during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, among whom the foremost place tien to 
Mrs Damer. She is the only oe by ‘Allan 


Cunnipgham in his gallery of British sculptors, an 


of | honour which she well deserved by her unwearied 


efforts to render herself more eofispicuous is 
dignity of genius than by that'of rank. Her bi 
wealth, and connections, entitled her to a life of ease 
and luxury; but she preferred to that the cultivation 
of the remarkable talents with which she was endowed. 
She made herself familiar with the classic authors of 
old Rome, as well as with those of England, France, 
and Italy; took lessons in modelling from Cerrachi, 
learned the practical part of working in marble in 
the studio of the elder Bacon, and studied anatomy 
with Cruikshanks. At the age of nineteen, she was 
married to the Hon. John Damer, eldest son of Lord 
Milton, an extravagant fop, who scattered a princely 
fortune in the course of a few years, and terminated 
his life with a pistol in the Bedford Arms, Covent 
Garden, in 177 His wardrobe, sold by auction, 
fetched L.15,000. After his’ death, Mrs Damer 
travelled through France, Spain, and Italy, prosecut- 
ing her studies in sculpture. In 1780, she carved a 
up of sleeping dogs for the Duke of Richmond, her 
Gbenteton: and another for Queen Charlotte ; and 
subsequently, she completed a statue of the king, 
which was placed in the Register Office, Edimb’ 
Her favourite heroes were Fox, Nelson, and a 
with all of whom she was personally acquai She 
executed busts of the two former; and ae 
when she was presented to him in Paris, asked her for 
a bust of Fox, and, on receiving it, rewarded the fair 
donor with a splendid snuff-box and his portrait set 
with diamonds. There is a beautiful bust of Mrs 
Damer, executed by herself, in the British Museum ; 
and her fine group of ‘ The Death of Cleopatra,’ repre- 
senting the closing scene of Shakspeare’s tragedy, 
okie’ in basso-relievo, was engraved by Hellyer as 
a vignette title to the second volume of Boydell’s 
Shakspeare. She died in the summer of 1828, in her 
eightieth year, leaving directions that her apron and 
sculptor’s tools should be buried in her cofiin. 

In France, the most distingui woman-artist of 
last century was Madame Lebrun, celebrated not 
only for the precocity and vigour of her pictorial 
talents, but also for her extreme beauty, her musical 
accomplishments, and her fascinating manners. She 
was the idol of Parisian society, and her brilliant 
receptions, and charming petits soupers, to which only 
a few chosen guests were admitted, became famous 
throughout the whole of France. She was painter-in- 

inary to Marie Antoinette, and member of the 
academies of Paris, Bol Parma, St Peters 
and Berlin. In her autobiography—which she pu 


This | lished in 1835, under the title of Souvenirs—she enume- 


rates the paintings she had finished during her life. 
These amounted to 662 portraits, 15 large composi- 
tions, and 200 landscape pieces, sk during her 
travels in England and Switzerland. She died in 
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March 1842, having completed her eighty-seventh 
ear. 
. In our own days, there are probably more female 
artists on the continent of Europe, in Great Britain, 
and America, than at any former period of the world’s 
istory; among whom are ladies accomplished in 
almost every department of the fine arts, while one of 
their number—Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur—has car- 
ried that branch of painting to which she has devoted 
herself to a degree of perfection never surpassed, and, 
though still in the flower of her age, has succeeded in 
achieving a world-wide fame. From these contem- 
porary artist-celebrities we shall select two—Made- 
moiselle de Fauveau, and Harrict Hosmer—and 
close our sketches with a brief account of their history. 
Félicie de Fauveau was born in Tuscany, of French 
a, and was taken while yet an infant to Paris. 
er family were keen Legitimists, her mother especially, 
esteeming it an honour to endure suffering and toil for 
the Bourbon race ; and her chivalrous sentiments of 
devotion were afterwards shared by her accom- 
plished daughter, who has always held her political 
opinions dearer even than art itself. Félicie’s early 
studies were varied and profound—ancient history, 
classical and modern languages, heraldry, and arche- 
ology, by turns claiming her attention. At first, she 
attempted oil-painting ; but, after being initiated into 
the method of modelling in clay, she soon discovered 
that sculpture was her true vocation. She was learned 
in the feudal and chivalrous traditions of the middle 
ages, took Benvenuto Cellini for her model, and was 
ambitious of reviving those famous days when sculp- 
ture lent its aid to the goldsmith, the jeweller, the 
clockmaker, and the armourer. She modelled, in clay 
or wax, brooches and ornaments, sword-hilts and 
scabbards ; and her —— for gold and silver embel- 
lishments are unrivalled in elegance and felicity of 
invention. She soon rose to the head of that depart- 
ment of art to which she had devoted herself, was 
constantly occupied in working for private galleries, 
and received a commission to model two grand 
doors for the gallery of the Louvre, after the style of 
Ghiberti’s famous gates of the Baptistery at Florence, 
when the revolution of 1830 put an end to her artist 
in with Madame F. de la 
ejaquelein, she took an active in organisin, 
a political conspiracy in La Vendée, an was ow 
and —— to the prison of Angers, where she was 
detained for seven months, solacing her captivity by 
modelling a variety of groups and monuments. Scarcely 
had she been set at liberty, when—emboldened by the 
eer of the Duchess of in La Vendée— 
again en in political intrigues, and, on the 
discovery and failure of her plots, was exiled from 


France, compelled to break up her Parisian studio | San 


at a ruinous sacrifice, and take refuge in Florence, 
along with her mother and brother. ‘There the little 
fami y for a time endured great privations; but better 
days soon dawned, and the unwearied labours of 
Mademoiselle de Fauveau have now been rewarded 
by the attainment of a modest independence. Her 
last and most important work is the monument erected 
in the church of Santa Croce, to the memory of Louise 
Favreau, by her parents. There are two admirable 
portraits of Mademoiselle de Fauveau—one by Giraud, 
and the other by Ary Scheffer. 

The sceue now changes from the banks of the 
Ano to the United States, where Harriet Hosmer 
was born in 1831. Her father was a physician of 
Massachusetts, who, having lost wife and child by 
consumption, and fearing a similar fate for the sur- 
vivor, gave her horse, dog, gun, and boat, and insisted 
upon her following an outdoor life as indispensable 
to her health. A fearless horse-woman, a good shot, 
and an adept in rowing, swimming, diving, and skating, 
Miss Hosmer is a signal instance of what judicious 
physical training will effect in conquering even heredi- 
tary taint of constitution. From her earliest years 


she shewed a strong love for art, and might often be 
found in a certain clay-pit, not far from her father’s 
house, attempting to model horses, dogs, sheep, men, 
and women, or any other objects that had attracted 
her attention. As a girl, she was full of fun and 
frolic, with little taste for study, and a strong likin 
for practical jokes. On one occasion, she had rallie 
a physician who was attending her upon his want of 
punctuality, upon which he promised to be more 
regular in his attendance, and said that, if alive, he 
would see her on a day specified. ‘Then, if you are 
not here,’ was Miss Hosmer’s reply, ‘I am to conclude 
that you are dead.’ The appointed day 4nd hour 
arrived, but no doctor; in the evening, Miss Hosmer 
rode into Boston, and, next morning, the newspapers 
announced the death of Dr ——, and half ton 
rushed to the physician’s house to leave cards and 
messages of ouadulenes for his family, and inquire 
into the cause of, his sudden and unexpected decease. 
At nineteen years of age, Miss Hosmer began steadily 
to prosecute her art-studies. She received lessons in 
drawing and modelling at Boston, and attended a 
course of anatomy in the St Louis College under the 
superintendence of Dr M‘Dowell. though she 
thus set conventional rules at defiance by becoming 
a regular anatomical student, her character for 
courage and skill in the use of firearms effectually 
tected her from all annoyance, and, at the close of 
er studies, she received a diploma of anatomical pro- 
ficiency. In the summer of 1852, she finished her first 
work of importance, an ideal head of Hesper in white 
marble, which was very generally and justly admired. 
At this period of her career, the great ambition of her 
life was to and study in Rome; and, in October 
1852, she her father set out for Europe, taking 
with them the St Louis diploma, and daguerreo 
of Hesper, as credentials of the knowledge and genius 
of the young aspirant to renown. On their arrival in 
Rome, the erreotypes were placed in the hands 
of Mr Gibson, the great sculptor, as he sat at break- 
fast in the Café Greco, the favourite resort of the 
Roman artists, when, after a long, silent, and atten- 
tive study of them, he exclaimed: ‘Send the young 
lady to me, and whatever I know and can teach her, 
she shall learn." Soon afterwards, Miss Hosmer was 
rar | installed in Gibson’s studio, and, since then, a 
'y paternal and filial affection has up 
between the master and pupil. She has now taken a 
igh rank as a sculptor. Her statue of Puck—so 
fi of life, originality, and fun—has been often 
repeated; and the Prince of Wales, on his late visit to 
Rome, purchased a ‘ Puck’ by her hand to add to his 
collection. A fi of the Cenci; a fountain with 
the story of H ; @ monument in the church of 
delle Fratte, to the memory of a beau- 
tiful young lady ; and a statue of Zenobia, destined for 
America, are among her most important works. 


OUR HOMELESS GENTLEMEN. 


You may be homeless without being actually house- 
less, and poor without being absolutely penniless ; 
for the truth of which assertion we appeal, though 
it is hardly necessary, to that gentleman who is 
sauntering yonder down the Strand—for we are in 
London, and it is half-past nine a.m, and Mr 
Luckless White is on his way to breakfast. Mr 
Luckless White belongs to a rather numerous 
class of persons, who are in a sad plight for 
want of home and domesticity, but for whom it 
is doubtful whether even the pen of the leading 
journal could do any permanent good. They are 
not precisely in need of a Refuge; they would 
scarcely like subscriptions to be forwarded to them 
through the medium of the police magistrate ; and 
it is doubtful whether that which they lack could be 
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supplied by means of a post-office order ; they are not 
entirely without money, — they could bear a 
little more, and not find it burdensome ; but they are 
only wifeless, childless, friendless, and homeless. They 
number in their ranks fellows of colleges, half-pay 
officers, briefless barristers, government clerks, and 
nondescripts; and we have chosen Mr Luckless 
White as an extreme case of the last. He burrows 
in a street leading out of the Strand; he has a 
sleeping-room in a regular lodging-house, where the 
inmates, himself excepted, are continually going and 
coming. These are usually men in the military, naval, 
or clerical profession, so that a certain degree of 
gentlemanlike atmosphere is diffused over the various 
apartments, and Mr Luckless White is so far con- 
tented. But as the twenty-four hours are divided 
into day and night, during the latter of which only it 
is the custom of humanity to sleep, he is much put to 
it to spend the former. He has scarcely any society ; 
the friends (we speak conventionally) whom he might 
visit being either too wealthy for him or too poor ; 
for do all he can, he cannot swell his income to more 
than L.150 per annum, which is too little to allow him 
to mix with the rich, whilst it is not enough to permit 
of his exposing himself to the more than probable 
demands of his poorer acquaintances; he is therefore 
doomed to a selfish and solitary existence, and we 
have just seen how he commences the task of getting 
through his day. It may not be uninteresting to the 
curious to learn how a man can manage that on L.150 
a year; we will therefore enlighten them on the 
authority and with the permission of Mr Luckless 
White. In the first place, he pays ten shillings a 
| week for his room—that makes L.26 a year; then he 
spends L.24 a year upon clothes, and it is astonishing 
how well a careful man may dress for L.24 a year 
{for pardon us, ye shades of Stultz and Buckmaster! 
_ coats may be very well cut, at a third of your price, 

in Holborn, and elegant trousers, at half your figure, 
in the Strand) ; so there are L.50 gone out of L.150. 
Furthermore, he deducts L.5 for boots, to which 
he is very attentive, avoiding stony places, and walk- 
ing at that leisurely, self- pace which 
exerts no undue strain upon the upper leather; and 
L.2 for gloves and hosiery, leaving himself L.93 a 
year for alimentary necessaries, locomotive expenses, 
and sensual gratitications. 

He breakfasts in Chancery Lane, at that well- 
known confectioner’s where risin i lunch 
cheek-by-jowl with attorneys’ clerks; where the 
stout old gentleman, who is strongly suspected 
of making his own hat and trousers, so little do 
they resemble the cut of common men’s, shews a 
Briton’s independent spirit by talking as if he were 
in a gale of wind, or as if he were addressing the 
deafest of adders; and where the very polite 
gentleman in the very bright the 
obliging young waitress ‘to be so kind as to allow him 
to have a currant-bun, please.’ Nor is it expensive 
breakfasting in this Bohemian fashion, though Mater- 
familias may suppose that it is: our homeless friend 
has his cup of chocolate, his slice of ham, and his 
roll, and all he pays is eightpence; notwithstanding 
that the room in which he sits is of ample dimensions, 
with a semi-cylindrical roof of variegated glass ; that 
he is waited upon by an elegant young lady, whose 
back-hair is correctly gathered into the comeliest of 
nets, whose manners are rather distinguished than 
otherwise, and whose inquiries after the state of what 
she terms his ‘’ealth’ are soothing to a homeless man ; 
and that he may remain—as he does—for at least an 
hour and a half without exciting the evil passions of the 
benevolent proprietress, whilst be wonders at the talent 
displayed in the leading articles, the powers of imagi- 
nation and invention evinced in forei 
dence, and the general information whic 


correspon- 
is afforded 
him in the many columns of the Times. At about 
twelve o’clock, he issues forth to his daily ings ; 


= he makes a call upon one of his homeless 
rethren, who is a little better off than himself, 
having chambers in the Temple or in Gray’s Inn, and 
his name in the Law List, who writes reviews for 
— and who is only too glad ‘if a fellow will 
p in for half an hour, and have a cigar and a quiet 
chat;’ or peradventure he takes an hour’s stroll in 
the Park; or it may be he finds his way to the office 
of the Gorgon, and prevails upon the editor of that 
widely circulated paper, who pulled in the same boat 
with him at the university, and who has a ‘ticket 
for two’ to the Crystal Palace, to accompany him 
to Sydenham, take a ramble through those delicious 
unds, which every year put forth new beauties, 
ook out upon that lovely view of distant hill, and 
wood, and church-spire, and gaze with ever-fresh 
delight upon that airy pile, more wondrous than the 
‘stately pleasure-dome’ of Kubla Khan. But this, 
of course, is only once and away. His usual method of 
proceeding is a stroll until a one, then a sand- 
wich and a glass of beer for lunch (price 4d.), and 
afterwards the British Museum. O noble dome in 
Bloomsbury! architects may laud thee, men of letters 
may thank thee, men of taste may admire thee, 
but none can love thee like the homeless gentleman! 
The refugee from foreign tyranny, and the 
from native ennui, alike fly to thy kindly shelter! 
Many and many an afternoon has our poor friend 
Luckless White beguiled the hours in that grand 
retreat; against it he has but one complaint, that it 
harbours men uncouth and gross, who make strange 
noises in their horrid throats, and then expectorate 
upon the floor ; Ae says they are foreigners; we ho 
they are; but once we saw and heard—O fatal truth! 
—a man exactly like an Englishman. However, 
there is a limit even to the delights of reading, not to 
mention that the hours during which the countless 
host of books is visible are also limited. At five 
Pp. M., then, our homeless friend leaves his hiding- 
place, and walks to and fro until his dinner-time at 
six ; and now, where is the homeless one to dine? 
Not at those elegant erections where champagne of 
fabulous vintage is sold at prices which make the 
affluent smile complacently, and the indigent sneer 
sardonically; not at Verrey’s, not-at Epitaux’s, not 
at the Wellington, not even at Simpson’s; but in that 
well-known street in Leicester Square, at the famous 
place @ manger which the proprietor, with onable 
pride, denominates a hotel, and which ribald wits 
rofanely call a ‘slap-bang.’ But what is a ‘slap- 
bang?” It is a dining-room where they cut your 
meat (excuse the coarse expression) from the joint 
(pardon the word), and wae it to you straight, or 
‘slap’ as the vulgar say, with bread and vegetables, 
and beer if you will, and Mr Luckless White 
wills, and likes his pint of beer; and such rice- 
pudding as he obtains at his ‘slap-bang’ he declares, 
my dear madam, upon his word of honour, your 
cook could never make. So, then, he dines, and 
he has much mirth during his dinner, for he is 
a man of observation and humour, and fails not 
to amuse himself with the two brothers who dine, 
and quarrel, and e, because one was five 
minutes after his time; or with the gentleman who 
nods familiarly at nothing, and always has his 
place reserved for him, and talks contidentially— 
though in a somewhat exalted tone—to himself, 
and counts up the cost of his refection in a very 
audible voice, remarking to vacancy that he has had 
a (expletive) good dinner, and that, condemn him 
(briefly), he forgot they’d raised the price of old ale, 
or he would have taken porter, and who ultimately 
delivers himself of what 1s popularly known as ‘the 
Yorkshireman’s grace.’ Nor here nor elsewhere does 
our friend forget to watch the way in which some 
folks conjure with their knives and forks ; he takes 
a lively interest in the famous knife-trick, more 
astonishing than the feats of Indian ju, in 
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which the performer, with a recklessness _petrifyi 
in these days of advanced civilisation, disposes 
and gravy solely with the assistance of a knife, 
without inflicting any ghastly wound upon either corner 
of his mouth. But there is an end even to pantomimes, 
and Mr White is forced at last to leave the festive 
scene. He calls the reverend-looking head-waiter, 
who, if rumour have anything credible in it, can walk 
up a room with fifty human beings on either side, and 
announce, without the least hesitation or the least 
mistake, the amount of food and liquor which has 
been consumed by every individual in it, and whom 
you might as well attempt to deceive in the matter 
of an extra potato, as mislead Arithmeticus in 
the multiplication table. Mr White then pays his 
humble account—‘ One shilling and fivepence, mage 
sir; you had cheese, I think?’ and twopence for the 
waiter—how one can give so reverend a being 
twopence, we leave to Bw Ha to explain—one 
shilling and sevenpence in all; and so he takes his 
departure, having spent during the day, you will 
observe, Mrs Housewife, exactly 2s. 7d.; which, by 


actual multiplication, as those contemptuous mathe- | The 


maticians say in their odious algebras—as if multipli- 
cation were not a difficult undertaking—amounts 
to 18s. 1d. a week, or, by the same arduous process, 
L.47, 0s. 4d. per annum; so that he has left, as will 

seen by exercising your talents in the matter of 
subtraction, L.45, 19s. 8d. to ‘do what he likes with.’ 
How much of this Mr White devotes to the S. P. G. 
Society, we never heard ; but suppose we say the odd 
eightpence, he has then L.45, 19s. to squander partly, 
and partly to hoard in case of illness. 

The evening is exceedingly difficult to get rid of 
in London. Mr White declines dining out or going 
to evening-parties, i afflicted, maintains, 
with a chronic cold ; indeed, if it were not for 
the cold, he asseverates that it would cost him in 
cabs and white kid gloves considerably more, to avail 
himself of his thoughtful friends’ ‘kind invitations,’ 
than to go to the French play or the opera. 
as we can understand, he not unfrequently honours 
the pit of some theatre with his presence at half- 
price (one shilling), which is almost a matter of 
necessity, seeing that he, in literary slang, ‘does the 
weekly paper. ev ess, his evenings, on the 
whole, are dull. He certainly belongs to a club— 
the Saunterers, who meet at the Sceptre—but the 
regular time of meeting is only one day in the 
week ; and even then, poor White complains that it 
is very like every other tavern, except that you pay 
a guinea for the privilege of sitting in a particular 
room, and calling yourself a Saunterer; so that he 
derives but little consolation from that. He longs for 
the home of days gone by, and his heart sinks within 
him at the dreary night. He never felt his utter deso- 


lation, as he remarked to us, so completely as one day | w 


when he was compelled to purchase towels. He had 
never contemplated so frightful a shock. Buttons he 
had sewn on in comparative contentment; holes he 
had darned with comparative complacence; but to 
have to buy towels had never struck him even as a 

y per y: to 
the great hand by his lodging ; 
those rooms with windows looking on to the chancel, 
in one of which the great banker sits, and in 
the other the from the Admiralty, and he 
feels he is not of them. He looks around upon happy 
faces of tradesmen, whose work for the week is over ; 
of strangers, who come to their favourite preacher ; 
of domestics, who sit in missus’s pew—for ‘ missus’ 
goes into the country on Saturday—and he feels he is 
nought to them. prays in company, but he prays 
alone, for he sees not a soul who has sympathy with 
him, for they are none of them ‘ homeless gentlemen.’ 
Can ing be done for this manner of man? He has 


far | black man; and why 


the habits of a gentleman, but hardly the means ; he is 
fairly educated, but yet no genius; he is anxious to 
wed, but mammon forbids it ; and he longs for home, 
but he cannot find it. 


THREE STARTLING SITUATIONS. 


My existence, I am happy to say, has not been what 
any conscientious ‘ gentleman connected with the press’ 
would feel himself justified in calling ‘checkered.’ I 
did not begin life as the heir to a dukedom, find 
myself at twenty-one to have been illegitimate, and 
eventually in a position to dictate to some popular 
author, the sick-ward of a union 
the interesting raw materials for his novellette, The 
Falling Star. Neither did I begin life a lad in the 
knife-house, and 

Creeping up from high to higher, 

Become on Fortune’s crowning slope, 

The centre of a Ward’s desire, 

And fit with Aldermen te cope. 


prayer of my godfather for me was like Agur’s, 

that I should have neither riches nor poverty; he 
left me that much-abused inheritance—which, to a 
reasonable man, is nevertheless the best in the world, 
since it enables him to ue all good objects for 
their own sake—‘a erate independence;’ and I 
have kept it ever since. 

Hence, O reader, it is in vain to from this 
comfortable quill either soaring flights into the 
Empyrean (with a large E), or down swoops into the 
Abysms. I know no more of palaces than I do of 
prisons; and yet I have had my three ‘ i 
situations’ too. Most mortals who have grown to be 
men and women have had some experiences alwa 
afterwards observable to their minds-eye in the 
level road of their existences, even if they be but the 

ving pro lage ten to a 

First, then, I have had the privilege of beholdi 
a spiritual manifestation—three distinct, or, at 
events, separate ghosts at the same time. This hap- 
pened on my way from Calais to Paris in the winter 
of 1832. e boat, as it always does when I am in 
it—a proof of my honest assertion that there is nothing 
about me unlike what belongs to the majority of my 
fellow-creatures—had made an exceedingly bad 
sage, and I landed upon the shores of France with a 
vacuum within me that I had yet no desire to replenish. 
Had it been otherwise, there was very little time to 
do it, for the diligence, unlike myself, quite full inside, 
was upon the — of starting, and I climbed up in a 
miserable condition beside the conductor. How he 
screamed, gesticulated, and cracked his prodigious 
whip like a demon-driver, it is not n » and 
d be painful to me to describe. I fell asleep as 
soon as I could, and forgot him; and when I woke 
again, he was asleep too, and the horses were going at 

eir own sweet will, and pace, which latter is in 
France a very moderate one. I felt cold and hungry 
enough, but yet so faint as not to seem equal to the 
effort of waking the driver, and urging him to 
on a little faster to the next roadside inn; so faint, 
so drowsy, that no earthly thing, I think, short of an 
upset could have ow me up, or awakened my 

running along the hedge—on the top of the hedge 
—upon the left hand; running along by the side of 
the diligence, and yet a little in advance, so as to turn 
back and look at it, and at me? That woke me soon 
enough, and most thoroughly. What business had 
Mary Ross, my little ward—who had lately been left 
a widow with two children, and whom I had bidden 
= e to only a few days before—what business, 
say, she to be running atop of a roadside hedge 
between Calais and Paris at midnight, always keeping 
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her head turned round, and her eyes fixed upon me? 
There was not the least doubt of it being Mary, 
although I had never seen her with that look of i 
and entreaty on her face before. I am thankful to 
think that she never had to ask anything, either for 
herself or others, twice from me. She never looked 
before her, but glided swiftly on along the hedge; 
and when a gap or gate intervened, seemed to leap 
it without any spring or unusual exertion. When 
her eyes were not on mine, they were fixed on one or 
other of the two fore-wheels of the diligence; and, 
mtly, I leaned over to see what was attractin 
er in the left-hand one. Georgy was there—Georgy 
Ross, her rggy Aa revolving with the wheel, and 
upon its rim, disappearing and coming up again as 
though he were bound to it, with his white face 
upward towards me and her, but with shut eyes. 
is brother Charles was on the other wheel, I knew, 
although, of course, I could not see him; and, pre- 
sently, upon the at empty front seat, where there 
was room for fos Genta the driver, there lay stretched 
on either side of me those same two boys, in long 
white dresses, which—since they were dead, r 
things, as it subsequently turned out—might have 
been shrouds. I had scarcely time to - my hands 
out, right and left, and through each of these forms, 
to feel the bare cushion of the seat, when the driver, 
with a burst of sacrés, woke, and lashed the horses, 
calling them pigs and demons. Then the children 
and their dear mother vanished from my sight for 
ever. Being of a phlegmatic, or—as I prefer to call 
it—of a philosophical disposition, I simply entered 
in my note-book, writing it there, as I sat in the clear 
moonlight, ‘Curious illusion produced [December 14, 
1832] by hunger and fatigue.’ 

Nevertheless, as I sat at breakfast in Paris on the 
morning of the 19th, I received word by that 
Mary i and her two children were all dead of 

hus fever. ‘Mary,’ the letter said, ‘kept asking 
for you, William, as though you could have saved her 
little ones, and even after they were out of the reach 
of earthly aid. She herself did not survive them 
more than a few hours. They all died on the 14th!’ 

My second ‘startling situation’ was not a ghostly 
one, although the locality was far better adapted for 
such a phenomenon than the high-road to Paris—a 
fine old manor-house in Staffordshire, that had been 
a petty stronghold in the time of the civil wars. 


Rupert had sallied out of it at the head of his rake- 
helly Babeaters, and Cromwell had stormed it with 
his Ironsides, smiting Agag—that is to say, its then 


possessor, Sir Jasper Seton—hip and thigh. He was 
cut to pieces in the great hall, which is now the music- 
room, or was, in the days I knew it; and the clash of 
steel is still to be heard there in wild winter mid- 
nights, although I cannot say that I ever detected it 
myself, for certain. There were, however, the most 
mysterious nightly sounds in that old house, whose 
furniture, though good and costly, was throughout, 
from garret to still-room, exceedingly ancient. I never 
was, indeed, in any dwelling-house where Antiquity had 
it so much her own way. It was full of unnecessary 
and ey flights of stairs, of tortuous 

of long, dark, slippery galleries, and especially full of 
lingering echoes, always dying out, and never dead. 
Nine-tenths of the mysterious noises came, of courée, 
from these same echoes, but who made the other 
tenth, and set the noises going, was a problem not so 
easily solved. Who emptied sacks pd penny every 
night down the wide uncarpeted -stair in the 
aforesaid music-hall, was quite an open question ; for 
everybody though there were no potatoes to 
be found there, that that was the operation which the 
disturbance most resembled. Who went about, and 
seemed to listen—with list-slippers on—at the cham- 
ber-doors? Who rang the drawing-room bells when 
nothing was wanted, and everybody had gone to bed ? 
My answer, on account of the philosophic character of 


my nature, was always Rats. The house so swarmed 
with them, that it might have been called Rats 
Castle. The arras in such of the chambers as were 
not in constant use was rat-eaten as well as moth- 
eaten. The wainscots were riddled by rats; and 
they were only kept away from the provisions of the 
household by a patent we 4 that was the one modern 
contrivance in Burlby Hall. Nevertheless, the old 
lary was the very home of Christmas hospitality, and 

for me, who did not care for rats, only one source 
of annoyance: I dared not indulge in two of my usual 


g | customs—getting up early in the morning, and slee 


walking at night, for fear of being shot by Captain 
Seton—the eldest son of Sir Arthur—who, enraged by 
the state of terror in which the female portion of the 
domestics were plunged, perambulated the house at 
all hours with a revolver, wherewith he had pledged 
himself to put an end to all disturbers of the house- 
hold His sisters, being Setons, were, of course, 
afraid of nothing; but I pn. fa that, for my part, I 
did not like that six-barrelled implement of the young 
m at all. The nightly noises, however, were 
no whit decreased by this amateur-watchman; and 
one December night, when a grim north-easter was 
trying doors and windows from without, and the rats 
were at work as usual with their potato-sacks and 
list-slippers within, he added considerably to the 
general tumult by ringing a huge hand alarm-bell— 
such an emergency—and all the inmates of the man- 
sion flocked to the summons as bees are gathered by 
the hivesman. We found the captain in fis dressing- 
gown, in the centre of the western gallery, standi 
y an ugly mark in the panelling, which he 
made with the muzzle of his pistol. 

‘Here he is,’ cried he: ‘the fellow went through 
here, I'll take my oath! I heard him listening at 
my door, and was out in a minute, taking a snap-shot 
at him, but the thing missed fire.’ 

‘Heard whom ?—heard whom?’ inquired Sir 


Arthur. 

‘I don’t know; how should I?’ replied the young 
man. ‘Perhaps a ghost; or if not, somebody who was 
never so near being a ghost, I'll warrant him, as he 
was five minutes back. I’ll have this panel broken 
in. No, father, we'll not leave it till to-morrow, if 
you please ; that’s how these things go on—let’s do 
it at once. There’s a pickaxe in the stable-yard; go 
and fetch it, Thomas.’ 

So the pickaxe was b t, and—Sir Arthur 
unwillingly assenting—we broke up the black oak 
panelling into a hundred splinters, and then through 
a thick stone-wall, without a hinge or entrance, as it 
seemed, of any kind in it, into a chamber, of the 
existence of which no person in the house had ever 
known. A modern chamber—a small sitting-room, 
barely furnished with chairs and table of a ie of 
construction later by at least two hundred years 
than anything in the house, except the patent safe ; 
but there were no windows to the room, nor any 
means of ingress that could be discovered, save that 
very rough one of our own. I do not think that 
either = or burglar could have affected us all more 
strangely than the sight of that untenanted and 
unknown modern room. It is still to be seen in the 
west — = Burlby Hall, the sole approach to it 
—for so Setons will have — lying open 
between the splintered planks and broken stone-work, 
as when it was first found. The mystery ag 
it and its occupants—if any—is still unsolved, 
the rats make just as much noise about the grand old 
place as ever. 

My third remarkable adventure occurred to me in 
broad daylight, when it is especially creditable to a 
situation to be ‘startling,’ as mine undoubtedly was. 
I was in Chester, residing with my —- consisting 
of my wife and a grown-up son and daughter, in 
temporary lodgings, stories high, but otherwise 
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very convenient. It was ten o’clock in the morning, 
but, I am ashamed to say, we were still at b 

for we were away from home on pleasure, and had 
fallen into all sorts of idle habits. Our conver- 
sation happened to be upon an incivility my wife 
had met with in the town on the preceding day. 
Some coal-heavers were uncarting coal upon the pave- 
ment, and the roadway being very wet, she had 
asked them to desist from their occupation for a 
moment, so that she might pass. They did so, but 
not without one of them observing: ‘And how do 
you think we should get our work done, missis, if we 
was to wait for every fool as goes by?’ We were 
expressing our hope that this gentleman’s remark 
was not an exemplification of Chester manners, when 
the third window of our room—that furthest from the 
breakfast-table—was violently thrown open, and the 
head and unclothed shoulders of a man thrust them- 
selves inwards. My son and I were so overcome with 
astonishment, and the ladies with terror, that it must 
have been nearly a full minute before I stooped down 
for the poker, yo the whole of which — he 
made the most hideous gri it is possible to 
conceive. Independently of these, his natural ugliness 
was excessive, he being perfectly bald, and of a bright 
scarlet colour—such a complexion as I had never 
before seen on any man. As I ran at him, poker in 
hand, he slammed down the window, and before I 
could open it, was out of sight. Wonderful as had 
been his appearance, his disap ce was far more 
so, and indeed inexplicable. e window which had 


been thrown up was a half-window—that is to say, it | d 


Was common to our room and the next to it, which 
also belonged to the same house, but was at that time 
uninhabited and locked up. Having satisfied our- 
selves by a thorough search that the — was 
not in this apartment, there was nothing left but the 
conclusion that he had made his way a narrow 
ledge of not more than four inches b , to some 
other house to the right of ours, and that with the 
most excessive quickness. The ledge was at least 
forty feet perpendicular above a crowded street, 
with no other resting-place between it and the ground, 
and in full view of all passers-by, some of whom 
would have been surely attracted by the spectacle of 
a naked scarlet man balancing himself upon next to 
nothing over their heads. The matter indeed seemed 
inexplicable, but still I felt it my duty to persevere in 
my investigations, since the minds of both my wife 
and daughter had been greatly shaken by the occur- 
rence, and if I could only find some reasonable 
explanation, I knew that half that mischief would be 
done away with. I therefore, neither pains 
nor money to this end. The police were set to work ; 
a reward was offered for the discovery of the person 
who had committed the outrage ; and all passengers 
through the street in question upon that morning, 
between 10 and 10°15, were exhorted to come forward 
and witness to any iar appearance visible at that 
time and place. however, was in vain, until 
about a pens afterwards. The subject was by 
that time avoi by us as much as possible, while 
the ladies were present; but one forenoon, while my 
son and I were speaking of it as the maid was 
laying the luncheon-cloth, he observed: ‘Do you 
know, father, I have been thinking a deal 
about the odd appearance of that horrible man’s 
head, and I have come to the conclusion that it 

sai ‘I’m pretty sure, m ‘ou’re 
right ; cans, bs have boon om 
This gives us 

* Please, sir,’ interrw t id with a courtesy, 
“Mr John Stokes, at No. 23, av ad is ead shaved 

for scarlet fever.’ 

* For scarlet fever,’ cried I; ‘ Eureka, Eureka!’ and 
I clapped my hat on, and rushed off to No. 23 like a 
lunatic 


on, 


Mr John Stokes was still grievously ill, and not to 
be seen by anybody but his lawyer, said the servant. 

‘And am I not his lawyer, my good man? Can’t 
you see ?’ 

So I went up, as I had conjectured would be the 
case, to the third story, the same in which was our 
own sitting-room in No. 19. Poor Mr John Stokes 
was lying in bed—and luckily, fast asleep—with the 
identical shaved head and scarlet face that had been 
so impressed upon all our memories. 

‘He has been delirious for days, poor fellow,’ said 
the nurse ; ‘and it would be a pity to wake him for 
any business matter—would it not ?’ 

said that it would be a great pity, and that it 
was not to be thought of; and then asked whether 
the sick man was ever left alone. 

* Never, sir.’ 

‘Are you quite sure of that ?’ said I severely. 

‘ Well, sir, I may say “never ;” that is, except just 
for my going down stairs for his breakfast.’ 

* And what time does he breakfast ?’ 

Well, sir, about ten o'clock.’ 

‘ Between ten and a quarter-past, I suppose ?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ replied the astonished nurse ; ‘ just so.’ 

The window nearest to our house was, I found, 
unbolted. It was clear that Mr John Stokes—who 
afterwards got well of his fever, and, I hope, recovered 
his hair—was the apparition that had so spoiled our 
breakfast a fortnight ago, and set our digestions wrong 
ever since. 

The only m remaining was how, even in 
elirium, human feet could have gone so swiftly and 
surely upon that narrow ledge along the fronts of three 
ree | houses, and how they could have remained 
invisible to any eyes save ours. 


THE CROWN OF ROSES. 


Famitrar, yet from other lands, the pleasant echo comes, 

The quaint and olden mythic lore from distant vine-hung 
homes, 

Of galas in the greenwood shade, when on a festal-day, 

A fair rose-chaplet crowned the maid of whom the 
elders say, 

That she in virtue most excelled, her choice the ‘ better 


part ; 

By whom the elders watched and prayed lest pride 
might turn her heart, 

While warning words the good priest spake, reminding 
her of One 

In whose most perfect life the grace of meekness 
brightly shone. 

The crown was formed of roses white—e’en so tradition 
told— 

And it was treasured afterwards, and better loved than gold ; 

For when the summons eame to those who owned the 
valued prize, 

And they had fallen asleep, released from earthly pangs 
and sighs, 

Reposing with a placid smile within their narrow bed, 

The faded wreath again was placed beside the honoured dead, 

Exhaling perfume rich as if from freshly-gathered flowers, 

Pervading all the quiet room before the burial-hours. 


O pleasant legendary lore—memorial pure and sweet-— 
Melodiously in simple rhyme the listener’s ear to greet ; 
As fancy swift each void can fill, and humble faith may dare, 
The myth to realise as one in which we claim a share, 
For oral repetition when the stars rejoice our sight, 
And angels hover o’er the fold as day dissolves in night: 
And when night comes—the night of death in its corrup- 
wak ortal ! 
we to incorrupti and an imm crown ! 
Cc. A. M. W. 
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